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Democratise the 

political funds 


L ast weekend’s Socialist Alliance- 
sponsored trade union confer¬ 
ence marked a clear step forward - 
both for the S A itself and for the build¬ 
ing of a fighting movement within the 
unions. 

The March 16 conference - ‘The po¬ 
litical fund - where should it go?’ - was 
attended by almost 1,000 trade unionists 
- most, but not all, members or support¬ 
ers of the alliance. The biggest single 
grouping, inevitably, consisted of Social¬ 
ist Workers Party comrades, but speak¬ 
ers from all the principal supporting S A 
organisations were heard from the con¬ 
ference floor. 

The event was significant in cement¬ 
ing the excellent position adopted by the 
SA - democratising the unions’ political 
fund and ending subsidies to Labour 
Party candidates who refuse to support 
union policies. It was, however, equally 
important in taking the first steps in the 
formation of SA union fractions. Indeed 
both railworkers and PCSU members, 
meeting in separate workshops, decided 
that such fractions should be set up for 
their own industries, while other group¬ 
ings agreed to exchange email contacts 
and meet again. 

It is true that the event was, for the most 
part, more of a rally than a conference. 
With few exceptions the ‘delegates’ rep¬ 
resented nobody but themselves. But 
that does not lead us to characterise the 
occasion as a “complete waste of time”, 
as did one comrade from the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, writing on the Social¬ 
ist Alliance discussion e-list (Jim 
Denham, March 19). 

In no small measure thanks to the ef¬ 
forts of Matt Wrack of the Fire Brigades 
Union, the S A has pulled back from mak¬ 
ing the premature and adventurist call for 
the unions to ‘break the link’ with the 
Labour Party - a position previously 
voiced by the SWP. If the unions simply 
broke their affiliation and cut off all fund¬ 
ing right now, in the absence of a work¬ 
ing class party, that would in all 
probability simply result in their 
depoliticisation. This position now 
seems to be widely understood and ac¬ 
cepted in the alliance. 

Comrade Wrack, a member of the So¬ 
cialist Party - no longer an SA support¬ 
ing organisation - was the first to address 
the Camden Centre gathering. In a meas¬ 
ured speech, he outlined some of the 
points contained in his new S A pamphlet 
Whose money is it anyway? Quite sim¬ 


ply, he said, the party “traditionally sup¬ 
ported by working class people is now 
attacking those working class people”. 
Yet they still need political representa¬ 
tion. 

The answer, then, did not lie in the 
trade unions “walking away from poli¬ 
tics”. Instead of automatically writing a 
blank cheque for the New Labour priva- 
tisers, they should seek out their own 
‘best value’ for the political fund. It was 
a good thing, he went on, that unions 
should assert their right to stop funds 
going to Millbank and end the automatic 
backing of New Labour candidates in 
elections. But they should also be able 
to redirect funding and support to or¬ 
ganisations and candidates who were 
willing to support union policy, includ¬ 
ing the Socialist Alliance. 

Greg Tucker, perhaps the best known 
S A trade union activist as a result of his 
role in recent RMT disputes, spoke of 
what is now a common reaction on the 
picket line, when workers in struggle find 
they are coming up against the govern¬ 
ment as well as their direct employer: 
‘Why are we paying money to Labour?’ 
Comrade Tucker, a member of the Inter¬ 
national Socialist Group, referred to the 
“change of mood” amongst trade union¬ 
ists, as witnessed by the election of Bob 
Crow and Mark Serwotka. 

He pointed out that comrade Crow - 
who was unable to attend the conference, 
but sent his apologies - was elected on a 
platform which included a commitment 
to review the RMT’s funding of its spon¬ 
sored MPs - a policy he was now imple¬ 
menting. Comrade Tucker stressed that 
there was “no basis” for fearing that de¬ 
mocratised union funds would go in the 
direction of the Liberal Democrats or 
Greens. 

SWP member Yunus Bakhsh, a former 
candidate for general secretary of Uni¬ 
son and a member of its NEC, gave a 
trenchant speech. The current campaign, 
he pointed out, was not about the set¬ 
ting up of a “rival political fund”. It was 
about “engaging in debate with the mil¬ 
lions of workers who support Labour”. 
Absolutely correct. And even more per¬ 
tinent was his assertion of what was re¬ 
ally needed: “a political organisation of 
the working class that fights for working 
people”. 

Another speaker was comrade Ser¬ 
wotka himself, who, like comrade Tucker, 
was “rapidly becoming one of the most 
dangerous men in the country”. He was 


down to speak on ‘Supporting the 
strikes, stopping privatisation’, but he too 
had strong views on funding the Labour 
Party from union funds: “It is absolute 
madness that a single penny should go 
to a party and government that attacks 
working people,” he said. 

More than 100 comrades put in a 
speaker’s slip, but only around 15 in to¬ 
tal were called to give their three-minute 
contributions in the two sessions either 
side of the workshops. However, with 
Mark Hoskisson of Workers Power pri¬ 
marily responsible for arranging the or¬ 
der of speeches, a representative 
selection was ensured, and comrades 
from the CPGB, AWL and WP all made 
useful points in the short time available 
to them. 

Alison Higgins from WP emphasised 
that democratisation was necessary in 
order to open up the political fund to “our 
control” - ie, that of the rank and file. 
However, a parallel task for the SA was 
the setting up of a political alternative to 
Labour - “the Socialist Alliance is not just 
an electoral front”. 

Lee Rock of the CPGB made specific 
points regarding our long-term strategy 
of breaking workers from Labour and 
winning them over to a genuine party of 
the class. Hand in hand with the insist¬ 
ence that Labour should earn its money 
by accepting union policies was the need 
to place demands on the party’s candi¬ 
dates at election time. Just as the unions 
should agree to recommend a Labour 
vote if its candidates met certain condi¬ 
tions, so the SA itself should offer to 
stand down in their favour if they dare 
accept a minimum platform of pro-work¬ 
ing class demands. That was how, in 
comrade Bakhsh’s words, we could ‘en¬ 
gage in debate’ with Labour voters. 

Comrade Rock, London regional or¬ 
ganiser of the PCSU, also called on the 
alliance to “organise SA members in the 
unions”. The unity we had built up in 
contesting elections should be extended 
into other fields, not least through the 
“establishment of SA fractions in each 
separate union and industry”. These 
should not in any way cut across the 
work of existing broad lefts and rank and 
file groupings, he said. Indeed SA frac¬ 
tions would strengthen that work. 

His fellow CPGB comrade, Peter Grant, 
chair of Manchester Piccadilly Aslef, also 
insisted on “Socialist Alliance organisa¬ 
tion in the unions”. SA fractions would 
not only give extra bite to current indus¬ 



trial struggles, but would be able to lead 
a movement to defy the anti-union laws 
and provide an alternative political pole 
of attraction. 

Janine Booth (AWL) stressed that the 
election of Bob Crow to the position of 
general secretary of the RMT was a vote 
for militancy. However, she said, “even 
left trade union leaders can let you 
down”. That is why we must organise 
ourselves. While the SA could play a 
useful role in that, rank and file organisa¬ 
tion within the unions must go beyond 
the alliance, she said. 

Richie Venton of the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party addressed the conference on 
behalf of his party’s executive. While he 
backed up the call to democratise the 
fund, comrade Venton also inadvertently 
exposed the weakness of the SSP’s 
‘Make the break’ campaign, which calls 
on the unions to disaffiliate immediately 
from the Labour Party. This can appar¬ 
ently be justified, since the “political situ¬ 
ations in Scotland and the rest of Britain 
are substantially different” (SSP leaflet: 
‘Make the break from Blair’s New To¬ 
ries’). 

Therefore the SSP calls for union po¬ 
litical funds to be available to “a multiple 
choice of parties”, with “autonomy for 
each branch of the union”. It also 
calls on union organisa¬ 
tions such as stewards 
committees to “di¬ 
rectly affiliate to 
the SSP”. All 
this is based on 
the belief of the 
SSP leadership 
majority, shared 
with their former 
comrades of the 
Socialist Party in 
England and 
Wales, that New 
Labour is now a 
“nakedly capi¬ 
talist party” - ie, 
it has ceased to be a 
bourgeois party of 
the working class. Be¬ 
cause both the SSP 
and SPEW hold that 
Labour is no longer a 
workers’ party of any kind, 
they completely fail to un¬ 
derstand the need for a sophisticated 
strategy to win over Labour workers 
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by the million; instead they stand on the 
basis of a blanket ultimatum: either vote 
for us or you are with the bosses. Never¬ 
theless, it was useful to hear the point of 
view of our SSP comrades. 

The organisers seemed to have no 
clear purpose in mind in breaking con¬ 
ference up into workshops based on in¬ 
dustrial union groupings - apart from the 
vague notion that it would be a good idea 
if comrades got together for an hour. The 
CPGB’s proposal for the establishment 
of union fractions had been overwhelm¬ 
ingly rejected by the SA national execu¬ 
tive. However, it seemed perfectly 
obvious to most comrades that, since 
they were all in the same room exchang¬ 
ing views and making plans, they ought 
to take the opportunity to organise too 
So, almost despite itself, the SWP has 
been drawn into the logic of SA fractions. 

All in all, the conference can certainly 
be regarded as a success. There is almost 
unanimity within the SA on our ap¬ 
proach to the political fund and this 
augurs well for continued campaigning 
on the question. And the small step taken 
towards the establishment of SA indus¬ 
trial and trade union fractions has 
boosted the development of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance in a partyist 
direction • 

Peter 
Manson 
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Soiled symbols 

While I disagree with the general thrust 
of Martin Thomas’s article, the question 
of whether or not we “fetishise” certain 
symbols and words is an interesting one 
(Weekly Worker March 14). 

The CPGB is arguably the most open, 
democratic revolutionary organisation on 
the left today - paradoxically though, we 
are still small. While it would be naive to 
suggest that this was solely (or even 
mainly) due to our use of ‘soiled’ sym¬ 
bolism, I feel it would also be wrong to 
dismiss this factor out of hand. 

My own personal feeling is that as 
communists we should soberly accept 
that for the vast majority of its history, 
the hammer and sickle symbolised a sys¬ 
tem of misery and repression. While it is 
correct to point out that its origins lie in 
peasant-worker unity, I do feel that we 
ignore its later history too easily, and ul¬ 
timately to our own disadvantage. 
Clearly the continued use of symbols 
that, despite heroic origins, are directly 
linked to murderous regimes, can be off- 
putting to potential supporters - to say 
the least. 

To people of my generation (I can 
barely remember the Berlin wall coming 
down, let alone ‘official’ communism 
being seen as a real alternative) it is not 
so alarming. However, to people who can 
remember ‘official’ communism, and per¬ 
haps personally suffered under it, it would 
seem logical to think our continued use 
of the hammer and sickle symbol presents 
something of a barrier to our politics. 

Accordingly, using the name ‘Commu¬ 
nist Party of Great Britain’ may indeed be 
‘scientifically’ correct, but surely it is not 
a name that has to be cherished as an 
eternal truth - after all, a Communist Party 
(of whatever name) is only ever a means 
to an end. Our whole project is about 
rescuing, and reforging, revolutionary 
socialist politics - but is it also necessary 
to rescue, and reforge, symbols that have 
been ‘soiled’ beyond recognition by his¬ 
tory? 

In my opinion, anything that erects 
unnecessary barriers between people and 
our politics should be cast away, as soon 
as possible. Time for some ‘clean linen’. 

Mark Lusted 

South London 

Building victory 

A recent victory by construction work¬ 
ers provides another small pointer to¬ 
wards the potential for militant struggle. 

A 21-month dispute led by militant 
Ucatt members in the Building Worker 
Group, a rank and file body with support¬ 
ers in Northampton, Harlow, London and 
Scotland, have won a landmark victory 
in the face of hostility from employers 
and union officials alike. Four carpenters, 
members of Northampton Ucatt, saw out 
a dispute which was initially pursued by 
several dozen other workers, and suc¬ 
ceeded in winning the right to holiday 
pay for ‘self-employed workers’. 

The construction industry has suf¬ 
fered the ravages of the ‘free market’ more 
than most over the last 20 years. Cut¬ 
throat employers have taken advantage 
of anti-union legislation, high unemploy¬ 
ment and a lack of leadership by the un¬ 
ion tops. With exceptions, such as a few 
local authorities where direct labour is still 
used for council contracts, most work¬ 
ers today are generally paid from job to 
job and in the main are officially classed 
as self-employed, this being an age-old 
trick to divide and sort out the ‘trouble¬ 
makers’. 

Consequently the legal rights that 
most workers have retained, despite the 
onslaught of recent administrations, 
tend not to apply. Even higher paid work¬ 
ers are not always guaranteed employ¬ 
ment, while those in work have suffered 


constant attacks on their conditions, in¬ 
cluding the erosion of proper breaks and 
holiday entitlement. 

In recent times the Blair government 
has looked to ‘European’ forms of exploi¬ 
tation - just as the TUC leadership fa¬ 
vours of employer-union partnership. 
Reforms have been introduced via new 
EU legislation, but workers should not 
be fooled by this agenda. The law still 
protects the employer and simply seeks 
to avoid disputes by throwing a few 
crumbs. As a strategy to defend condi¬ 
tions, relying on EU legislation is a dis¬ 
aster: it disables us and makes working 
conditions dependent on the ‘rational’ 
section of the bourgeoisie, not on our 
own collective strength and organisa¬ 
tion. 

However, Byme Bros Ltd refused to 
buy into even this humble agenda and 
the Northampton workers pursuing a 
claim under the European working time 
directive had to go through loop after 
loop to win basic legal rights. An employ¬ 
ment tribunal judgement last September 
was not contested by the firm and the 
workers won a landmark victory. The dis¬ 
pute stands out as a good example of 
using legal channels to aid struggle, 
rather than relying on them to deliver. 

Ucatt and the other construction un¬ 
ions, the TGWU, GMB and Amicus, 
have been equally infected by the ‘so¬ 
cial partnership’ bug. Various schemes 
have been devised to incorporate work¬ 
ers’ representatives, providing a nice lit¬ 
tle earner for several union employees. 
This has meant that militant action is not 
looked on kindly, being seen by union 
bureaucrats as a hindrance to their sort¬ 
ing things out for us. In fact such sweet¬ 
heart schemes hardly have a shining 
record - even on basic questions of 
safety. There are well over 100 deaths on 
site every year, and most construction 
workers can tell you any number of hor¬ 
ror stories from their daily working life. 
Bill Jeannes 
Tyneside 

Changing Beds 

Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear! What a lot of 
confused arguments are going on out 
there - and it would appear from Marcus 
Strom’s report on the Socialist Alliance 
executive that the majority of them are in 
the executive itself. 

Had the Bedfordshire Socialist Alli¬ 
ance officers (that is, the one and only 
group which has been democratically 
elected) been given the opportunity to 
meet with members of the executive, as 
originally requested, then the executive 
would be availed of all the facts and 
would not be in a position where they 
have made a judgement based on a few 
phone calls with a few individuals. It is 
still not too late to do this and a request 
for this to be accommodated has already 
been lodged. 

Until this happens, it is necessary for 
the Beds SA to make its points through 
the pages of the Weekly Worker and, as 
tedious as this may seem to its readers, I 
feel that it is very important that we start 
to look at the real issues behind the ‘prob¬ 
lems’ in the Beds SA. In order to do this, 
we have to be very clear about what hap¬ 
pened in the Bedfordshire Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, and comments from comrade 
Hoskisson, as reported by Marcus Strom 
in his report - that he “would not counte¬ 
nance meetings being closed down 
when officers lose a vote” - just show 
how confused comrades are about the 
course of events. 

Comrade Marat quite correctly points 
out in his letter (Weekly Worker March 
14) the circumstances surrounding the 
election on December 9 of the current 
officers of the Beds SA and again agreed 
at the meeting on January 27. Other re¬ 
ports and statements which have been 
issued also clearly point out that there 
was agreement in the meeting on Janu¬ 
ary 27 about the perspectives for the 
Beds SA (thanks to a very sensible mem¬ 


ber of the SWP, who quite rightly recog¬ 
nised that the alternative perspective put 
up by the SWP against the RDG was so 
similar that it was pointless to proceed 
with voting, but to agree them both). 

The problem came with the moving of 
the constitution. This was being pro¬ 
posed to incorporate the changes which 
had come about as a result of the national 
conference on December 1. The 
amended constitution had been circu¬ 
lated in advance and all members had 
received a posting to their address and 
had been given the necessary time un¬ 
der the outgoing constitution to make 
amendments. No amendments were 
forthcoming, which would have been the 
democratic method to employ if members 
did not like any part of it. Instead the 
SWP and its ‘entourage’ voted against 
the constitution and as a consequence 
left the Beds SA without a local consti¬ 
tution and therefore with no constitu¬ 
tional authority to continue the meeting. 
On this basis, and this basis alone (which 
was explained to the meeting), the meet¬ 
ing was closed in order for the Beds SA 
officers to approach the national execu¬ 
tive to find a resolution to the problem of 
operating without a constitution. 

The issue of the local constitution is 
fundamental to the problems going on 
in Beds S A. It is not localism for a group 
of locally operating officers to be ac¬ 
countable to its local membership and, 
as I pointed out earlier, the constitution 
of Beds SA (which had held us in very 
good stead for the previous year), was 
being amended to make the local SA 
accountable to the national constitution 
agreed on December 1. 

Comrades throughout this debate 
(which in my mind has been going on far 
too long) have used the word ‘democ¬ 
racy’ to support their arguments. But 
where is the democracy in a fully ac¬ 
countable and democratic organisation 
like the Beds SA (and, I would add, rep¬ 
resentative - if the SWP had ever taken 
up the numerous positions they had 
been offered to sit on the officers group) 
being handed over to a national or local 
group who make the mles up as they go 
along according to what suits them at the 
time? 

If we are serious about building a 
democratic organisation, then comrades 
throughout the whole SA movement 
should be asking themselves what is so 
wrong with a local constitution. I would 
suggest, not very much in localities 
where the SWP already mle the roost by 
numbers, but where there are real activ¬ 
ists who are serious about building the 
SA and do not just see it as a front for all 
the other activities which are spewed out 
on a check list from the SWP CC. A demo¬ 
cratic local constitution becomes a threat 
to the SWP. 

Comrades, this debate is not just con¬ 
fined to Beds SA. It is fundamental to the 
development and survival of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance nationally and, rather than 
hiding the real issues, we should be de¬ 
bating them and coming to a real demo¬ 
cratic position. Let’s hope that the 
national EC agree to meet us and open 
up the real debate. 

Jane Clarke 
Treasurer, Beds SA 

Numbers game 

Andrew Burgin of the Stop the War Coa¬ 
lition expresses “astonishment” at the 
Weekly Worker's reported figure of 8,000 
marchers at the March 2 Stop the War 
demonstration (Letters, March 14). Well, 
I thought that figure was a bit out as well 
- if anything, it was on the high side. 

Knowing that the turnout on such oc¬ 
casions is always a matter of dispute (with 
the police and the establishment deter¬ 
mined to play down numbers and the 
organisers and the left just as keen to 
build them up), I decided to attempt a 
count of the marchers as they left Hyde 
Park and proceeded along Park Lane. I 
estimated numbers in blocks of 10 as they 


passed and I arrived at a final total of ... 
3,600.1 admit that my method was not 
100% scientific, but its margin of error 
would certainly not have been so large 
that the true figure was 20,000, as stated 
in some left publications. 

The march took 35 minutes to pass 
where I was standing. If there really had 
been 20,000 people, in order to do it in 
that time they would have had to go by 
at a rate of around 100 every 10 seconds. 
I can assure you they were very much 
more spread out than that - much nearer 
the 100 per minute that 3,600 produces. 
There were only three or four small sec¬ 
tions that were tightly packed. For the 
most part people were ambling along 
three or four abreast. 

It is true that some may have joined the 
march en route, while many others would 
have gone straight to the rally, but, even 
taking that into account, Trafalgar 
Square was hardly overflowing, was it? I 
think 8,000 must have been the absolute 
maximum number of demonstrators at the 
end of the march. I do not know why the 
police overestimated the numbers on this 
occasion - the idea that there were almost 
as many present as on November 18 is 
laughable, but that is what they said. 

Why do we need to arrive at an accu¬ 
rate figure? Because it is essential to as¬ 
sess our strength, along with the mood 
of the population, in order to decide upon 
what course of action is possible at a 
given time. It is in our interest to tell the 
truth. 

Alan Fox 
London 

ISO crime 

It was good to see that the International 
Socialist Organisation have no longer 
been advocating a vote for the pro-im¬ 
perialist Movement for Democratic 
Change in Zimbabwe, having noticed the 
disillusionment that the working class 
feel towards them. However, this does not 
lead them, or in fact yourselves, to ques¬ 
tion the method that brought about their 
support for the MDC in the first place. 

Their MP was elected to power on an 
MDC ticket, by participating in what can 
rightly be classed as a popular front. 
Although it started as what Tsvangirai 
claimed was to be a workers’ party, his 
tactic of welcoming in the capitalists had 
the results one would expect. Now it is 
not “under rightwing influence”, as the 
CPGB allege, but rather is an out-and-out 
rightwing party. 

Trotsky referred to the popular front 
as “not a tactic, but the greatest crime”. 
The MDC, as this paper has correctly 
noted, has a pro-imperialist, neoliberal 
agenda, destined to drive the workers 
and peasants of Zimbabwe further into 
poverty. It has nothing to say about the 
land question - indeed it would not dare 
for fear of losing the support of the white 
farmers who joined the organisation. 

Yet up until very recently the ISO not 
only advocated a vote for this monstros¬ 
ity but even participated in it. And these 
facts did not stop the CPGB from sup¬ 
porting the Zimbabwe section of the ISO, 
which gave tactical support to the MDC, 
and in effect their own bourgeoisie. 

The role British imperialism has played 
in Zimbabwe is clear to everyone - apart 
from the ISO and, it seems, the CPGB. 
Liz Hoskings 
North London 

Sponge debate 

Following Ross Bradshaw’s reply to my 
point regarding the Socialist Workers 
Party and sponge-throwing, I can con¬ 
firm that I will not be resigning from the 
Socialist Party/Committee for a Workers’ 
International, even if we have indulged 
in it ourselves (Letters, March 14). I 
would argue against it if my branch did it 
now. 

Behind the semi-humour I think there 
is a more serious point here. OK, so Mili¬ 
tant may have done the same, but what 


I was getting at was the fact that the 
SWP’s entire orientation seems to be 
towards this type of stunt, without any 
hint of independent working class poli¬ 
tics. For example, at a Socialist Alliance 
meeting in Norwich over the summer, 
members of the SWP uncritically ap¬ 
plauded people dressed as nuns who 
protested against corporatism, or the 
dead end acts of anarchists who smash 
up property. When I put forward a work¬ 
ing class, socialist position (as did a com¬ 
rade from the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty), we were labelled and hysterically 
screamed at as sectarians and enemies 
of the movement. Well, forgive me, but I 
thought the task of Marxists was to give 
a lead to existing stmggles. 

The fact is that the SWP don’t like dis¬ 
cussing politics. After a similar encoun¬ 
ter in my home town alliance of 
Lowestoft, where I was bureaucratically 
cut off from speaking, for the heinous 
crime of mentioning the dreaded ‘s’ 
word, I began to think this was some¬ 
thing of a regional phenomenon - a ban 
on communist discussion in the barren 
wastelands of East Anglia. But how 
wrong I was, in the West Midlands, after 
being told that the Israeli working class 
was a reactionary homogeneous mass, 
we raised several points, but again we 
were warned by their local organiser not 
to contact them again as they were busy 
‘building the movement’. 

The SWP should realise that dreadful, 
liberal positions on key questions like 
Israel/Palestine are bad enough when 
put forward in a classroom, but in the 
class stmggle mistakes can’t be mbbed 
out. They can result in the deaths of 
working class people. So bear in mind, 
positions that sell papers in WH Smith 
may be good for your sales figures, but 
may be disastrous in the heat of the stmg¬ 
gle. 

Paul Hunt 

Coventry 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Airbrushed out 


ACTION 


T he election committee of Hackney 
Socialist Alliance voted on Mon¬ 
day night to bar me from describ¬ 
ing myself as a member of the CPGB in 
my election statement. The statement, 
which forms part of the election address 
for the May 2 local elections, is meant to 
allow a candidate to say who they are 
politically and what their history is. In my 
statement the part that described me as 
“a member of the CPGB, one of the 
groups which supports the SA,” was 
deleted. 

The deletion had been made over the 
weekend by a couple of committee mem¬ 
bers. When I found out I objected and 
was then told I could raise it with the 
committee. Therefore I presented a mo¬ 
tion on Monday night that called on the 
committee members to abide by the SA 
constitution, which specifically states: 
‘Members of other parties, organisations 
and groups who join the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance are expected to be able to keep their 
identity while participating fully within 
the development of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance.” I asked that my right to retain my 
identity be upheld. 

Unfortunately, and far too predictably, 
I was refused this right. It was argued by 
some Socialist Workers Party members 
that we should be looking outwards, not 
inwards, and if my right was upheld it 
would make us look just like an alliance 
of tiny left groups. It was also said that 
portraying our candidates as members of 
“an organisation within an organisa¬ 
tion” was not the way to promote the SA. 
The argument that the Socialist Alli- 



Anne Me Shane 


ance should avoid being seen for what 
we really are at present - the coming to¬ 
gether of the left - is of course not a new 
one. SWP members who are SA candi¬ 
dates are not concerned to describe their 
affiliation in their personal addresses. 
Being the largest group in the SA, they 
probably do not see this as much of a 
sacrifice. They know they dominate the 
alliance and use it, in the words of one 
long-time member, as “a pool to fish in 
for SWP members”. They do not want it 
to be seen as an alliance of ‘the left 
groups and others’, but an alliance of ‘the 
SWP and others’. 

Janine Booth of the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty, the SA candidate for Hack¬ 
ney Central, argued for my right to state 


my political affiliation and said that the 
SA must be honest about what it is. She 
called for a statement describing the re¬ 
ality of the S A to be included in our next 
leaflet. Otherwise we are not being hon¬ 
est about who we are. 

I argued that if the vote was lost on 
the use of ‘CPGB’ I at least be allowed to 
call myself a communist in my personal 
address. There was objection from some 
SWP members on a vote being taken on 
this and it was suggested that I submit 
an amended personal statement and we 
would take it from there. The right to 
openly call oneself a communist would 
of course have been a far more uncom¬ 
fortable debate to have. Many leading 
Hackney SA members, including from 
the SWP, have admitted in private that 
they consider themselves communists. 
Maybe it would have been too much for 
their consciences to deny me this right. 

As I argued at the meeting, this debate 
is not simply about upholding the rights 
of one member; it is about the develop¬ 
ment of the SA as a whole. Bans and 
proscriptions should not be allowed to 
become part of our culture. We have seen 
what has become of the Socialist Labour 
Party under such a regime. I call on all 
democrats within the SA to uphold the 
right of candidates to state their political 
affiliation. I also call on the executive to 
take a stand to implement its own con¬ 
stitution and reverse this explicit attack 
on minority rights • 

Anne Me Shane 
SA candidate, Stoke 
Newington Central 


Welcome to Planet Taaffe 



Spot the 
SPEW 

mobilisation 


raSTWORKlA 


The Socialist Alliance stalwarts 
and unity junkies of Peter Taaffe’s 
Socialist Party in England and 
Wales gave us some, no doubt 
well-intentioned, advice in last 
week’s The Socialist (March 15). 

The unnecessary clash be¬ 
tween the postal workers’ anti¬ 
privatisation demo and the 
SA-sponsored meeting on the po¬ 
litical fund last Saturday spurred 
our Taaffeite comrades to inter¬ 
vene: “The SA should postpone 
their conference ... and mobilise 
all its resources behind the CWU 
national demo,” they advised. 

Presumably, then, the Socialist 
Party is in rather poor shape. I was 
on the CWU demo. There were 


around 800 in attendance - mainly 
postal workers, of course. Some¬ 
what fewer than the numbers at 
the SA union conference, I hear. 
However, the smattering of SA 
members on the march at least 
equalled the mobilised ranks of 
our SPEW comrades. Or maybe 
SPEW members have learnt to ig¬ 
nore their leadership’s advice? 

But, lest we think SPEW was 
alone in calling for a postpone¬ 
ment, The Socialist informs us 
that similar requests were made 
by “trade union members, includ¬ 
ing Trade Unionists Against Priva¬ 
tisation”. 

And who are Trade Unionists 
Against Privatisation, I hear you 


ask? Lord knows. Presumably it is 
another SPEW front organisation/ 
campaign - to stand alongside 
Free the Funds, International So¬ 
cialist Resistance, Youth Against 
Racism in Europe and their vari¬ 
ous trade union Broad Lefts. Must 
Taaffe answer every new SWP 
front with one of his own? It ap¬ 
pears so. 

Damning the SA as not much 
more than an SWP front rings a lit¬ 
tle hollow when you view the 
number of satellites orbiting 
Planet Taaffe. Surely his only real 
gripe is - while the SA is denied an 
independent existence - our alli¬ 
ance is in the wrong orbit • 

Frank Lore 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday March 24,5pm - ‘Weber and teleology’, using Ellen Meiksins Wood’s 
Democracy against capitalism as a study guide. 

Sunday March 31, 5pm - ‘History of Labourism - the Hands Off Russia cam¬ 
paign’, using Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 

Two nations, two states 

Protest against Israeli army’s new offensive: Israel out of occupied territories! 
Two nations, two states! From 5.15pm, Friday March 22, Kensington High 
Street, opposite entrance to Palace Green, where Israeli embassy is sited, (near 
High Street Kensington tube). 

Called by the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and Solidarity. 

Defend asylum-seekers 

Rally and conference, Saturday March 23, llam-6pm (registration from 
10am), Cross Street Chapel, Unitarian Church, Cross Street, Manchester M2. 
Rally speakers: Martin Pagel, deputy leader Manchester council; Louise 
Christian, civil rights lawyer; Teresa Hayter, Close Down Campsfield and 
Barbed Wire Britain; Emma Ginn, Campaign to Stop Arbitrary Detention at 
Yarl’s Wood; Norman Baker MP; Gabriel Nkwelle, Cameroonian asylum- 
seeker. 

Workshops on detention, deportation, dispersal and organising with asy¬ 
lum-seekers, Fortress Europe, challenging the media, organising in the trade 
unions, asylum and ‘citizenship’. 

Closing speakers: Suresh Grover, National Civil Rights Movement; Jeremy 
Corbyn MP; Jean Lambert, Green Party MEP; Joyce Lyamuya, Tanzanian 
asylum-seeker; Yunus Bakhsh, Unison NEC; Aamer Anwar, Chhokar Fam¬ 
ily Justice Campaign. 

Individuals: £10 (£5 unwaged); trade union delegates: £20; asylum-seekers: 
free. Cheques payable to Defend Asylum Seekers. Entrance includes creche 
and evening social. Disabled access, free accommodation available. 

Called by Barbed Wire Britain, Committee to Defend Asylum-Seekers, Net¬ 
work of Socialist Campaign Groups, National Civil Rights Movement, Na¬ 
tional Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns. 

07941 566183; info@defend-asylum.org; CD AS, BCM Box 4289, London 
WC1X3XX. 

Stop the War Coalition 

Rally - ‘Stop Bush and Blair’s war, No to attacks on Iraq’. Tuesday March 26, 
7.30pm, Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, London WC1 (opposite St Pan- 
eras station). Speakers: Tony Benn, Louise Christian, Mark Steel, Bmce Kent 
(CND), Shaheda Vawda (Just Peace), Bob Crow (RMT general secretary). 
07951 235915; office@stopwar.org.uk 

Glasgow Marxist Forum 

Debate - What position should socialists support in a referendum on the euro? 
Wednesday March 27, 7.30pm, Partick Burgh Hall. Speakers: Joe Eyre (‘no’ 
vote) Pete Kennedy (active boycott). All welcome. 

CND demo 

Demonstration - ‘Don’t start wars’ - Saturday March 30. Assemble 12 noon, 
Hyde Park. 

May Day demo 

Wednesday May 1 - rally, 12 noon, Highbury Fields (nearest tube: Highbury 
and Islington); march to Trafalgar Square. Speakers include Mark Serwotka, 
Tony Benn. 

Initiated by London May Day Organising Committee/Greater London Asso¬ 
ciation of Trades Councils, www.glatuc.org.uk. 25 Vicarage Road, London E10 
5EE 

Free Mark Barnsley 

Day of action, Saturday April 13. Assemble 11am, Meadowhall bus station, 
Sheffield. Working class political activist Mark Barnsley has been behind 
bars for over seven years for a crime he did not commit. He was attacked by 
a group of drunken students, brutally assaulted, then charged and jailed for 
attacking them. 

JusticeforMarkBamsley,PObox381,Huddersfield HD13XX;07944522001; 
bamsleycampaign@hotmail.com; www.freemarkbamsley.com 

Justice for Palestine 

National demonstration, Saturday May 18. Assemble 12 noon, Hyde Park. 
Rally in Trafalgar Square. 

Welsh Socialist Voice 

First issue of the paper of the Welsh Socialist Alliance out this week. 

£6 for 12 issues, payable to WSV, PO Box 369, Cardiff, CF24 3WW. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 20p each, 
artistsagainstthe war @ hotmail .com; 
www. artistsagainstthe war. org.uk; 
wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group write to: PO Box 6773, Dun¬ 
dee DD1 1YL. 



www.cpgb.oig.uk/action 
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AMERICA AND EUROPE 


Should communists be indifferent to constitutions under capitalism? Examining the examples 

Constitutional and class 


Europe’s 

constitutional 

convention 


Europe for all - 
not just 
millionnaires 


M eeting in Brussels over the course 
of a whole year, beginning on 
March 1 2002, the European Un¬ 
ion’s first constitutional convention de¬ 
mands the closest attention of communists 
and revolutionary socialists - not only in 
Europe itself, but throughout the whole 
world. Set up by the EU’s leaders during their 
2001 Laeken summit, it is expected to pave 
the way for a full blown constitution and 
hence a European superstate of some kind. 

In terms of method, scale, ambition and 
probable consequences the only parallel un¬ 
der capitalism is the formation of the United 
States of America in 1787 out of the loose 
confederation of 13 states which emerged 
victorious from the revolutionary war against 
the British crown. 



Consisting of 113 delegates - chosen by 
the governments of the 15 member-states 
and 13 candidate states, their national par¬ 
liaments, and the European parliament and 
commission - it has the remit of detailing 
various broad options and producing recom¬ 
mendations for the EU’s inter-governmen¬ 
tal summit in 2004. Each government has one 
representative, while the national parliaments 
have two. Europe minister Peter Hain is the 
voice of the UK government, while Gisela 
Stuart and David Heathcoat-Amory speak, 
respectively, for the Labour and Conserva¬ 
tive sides of parliament. Efforts are also be¬ 
ing made to involve non-governmental 
organisations, trade unions and commercial 
and industrial bodies. 

Sixty themes are set for debate. They in¬ 
clude the future of EU policy-making; the di¬ 
vision of powers; the legitimacy of EU 
institutions; institutional planning in an en¬ 
larged EU; and the role of the EU in world 
affairs. The need for reform is urgent. In a few 
years there are expected to be as many as 25 
member-states, “leading to the risk of paraly¬ 
sis if institutions and procedures are not 
adapted” (European parliament press re¬ 
lease, February 26). And expansion, and thus 
pressure for radical change, is set to con¬ 
tinue. By 2010 some well placed commenta¬ 
tors predict that the EU will contain 37 states. 

Compared to the US in the 18th century, 
European unity has evolved thus far at a 
much more cautious and protracted, and for 
our mlers an altogether safer, pace. There has 
been no great wave of liberation, nor the vol¬ 
untary coming together of risen peoples. 
Nevertheless European integration has ad¬ 
vanced markedly since the Treaty of Rome 
was signed by Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands in 
1957. 

The customs union - bom of the terrible 
slaughter and mutual destruction of World 
War II and then the cold war system which 
bifurcated the continent - has become a gi¬ 
ant embracing 350 million people and 15 
counties with free trade and movement of 
labour. Economically it already possesses 
the world’s biggest home market. It has a 
combined GDP of about $6 trillion - as com¬ 
pared with $5 trillion for the US and $3 tril¬ 
lion for Japan. And the stated aim of the EU’s 
leading bureaucrats and top politicians is to 
overtake the US by 2010 - not simply in terms 
of dry growth rate statistics, but as the 
world’s principal economic powerhouse. 

After inching forward for decades, the uni¬ 
fication process accelerated in the late 1980s 
and early 90s. The collapse of bureaucratic 
socialism in eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union over the two years 1989-91 catapulted 
forward the long cherished goal of monetary 
union. Germany’s chancellor Kohl reckoned 
that sacrificing the D-mark was a price worth 
paying in return for its partners - crucially 
France - accepting a united Germany. 

The Gulf War against Iraq, Nato’s air war 
to tame Serbia and now the Afghan interven¬ 
tion have also helped to consolidate the EU’s 
embryonic common foreign and security 
policy (CFSP). All these wars were, in purely 
military terms, American. Nevertheless they 
were also, for the governments of the EU, an 
invitation to concoct a new, post-cold war, 
military doctrine, one which allows them to 
freely intervene in the affairs of small to me¬ 
dium countries - as long as it is for “humani¬ 
tarian reasons”. During the cold war the risk 
of a nuclear conflagration mled out such mili¬ 
tary adventures as far too risky. Now the ice 
has melted. Hence the decision to give CFSP 
an armed wing in the form of the rapid reac¬ 
tion force. 

Politically, however, the EU punches far be 
low its economic weight. It still resembles 
something like the 13 confederated American 
states before 1787 - the parts are more impor¬ 
tant than the whole. The EU is an amalgam of 
unevenly developed state units. But the di¬ 


rection is clear. Wider, in the form of candi¬ 
dates like Poland and the Czech Republic. 
Deeper, in the form of a common currency 
and military-political-legal institutions. But 
how wide and how deep? That is the funda¬ 
mental question being debated in Brussels 
by the EU’s constitutional convention. 

Near perfect 

Obviously the near-perfect launch of the 
euro was a leap forward and underpins all 
efforts designed to further centralisation of 
internal and external relations. Incidentally 
those ‘Marxists’ - eg, Peter Taaffe and Lynn 
Walsh of the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales - who staked rather threadbare repu¬ 
tations as sages on the prediction that “it is 
almost certain that the euro will break down 
before completion of the final stage, the re¬ 
placement of domestic currencies by euro 
notes and coins planned for 2002”, have 
been disproved by life itself (‘Socialist Party 
conference resolution’ Members Bulletin 
No35, January 1999, p5). Evidently the EU is 
more than an ephemeral collection of nation¬ 
states doomed to fly apart with the first seis¬ 
mic tremors of an economic downturn. 

The Brussels constitutional convention 
will reportedly witness a “battle between pro- 
and anti-federalists”. However, the pro-fed¬ 
eralists have the “biggest firepower” and 
count France and Germany among their 
number (BBC News Online, February 27). 
They favour pressing ahead with a consti¬ 
tution, curbing veto powers and putting in 
place a strong foreign and security policy. 
Europe might then match the US as a force 
in world affairs. The minority, which includes 
the UK, wants to keep intact the rights of 
national governments through the council 
of ministers. 

Both sides of the argument favour contin¬ 
ued expansion - though in France there has 
been talk from within influential Socialist 
Party circles of a ‘hard-core’ Europe, consist¬ 
ing of those countries committed to the deep¬ 
est unity. Outside the creme de la creme , 
there would be the others - possibly Britain, 
but above all those in eastern and central 
Europe - ie, countries not capable yet of “de¬ 
veloping the political will or the mechanisms 
that stronger social, industrial and foreign 
policies will require” ( Le Monde June 20 
2001 ). 

Such a scenario could serve in the short 
term. After all, as allowed for under the pro¬ 
visions of the Nice treaty, neither the UK nor 
Denmark nor Sweden have adopted the euro 
- so far. However, in the medium to longer 
term such a two-speed Europe is in all prob¬ 
ability unworkable. For a start, most EU mem¬ 
bers - and all prospective members - are 
against the idea. So France and Germany 
could not proceed unless they acted outside 
the scope of EU treaties, creating a new and 
separate organisational framework. The re¬ 
sult would be a huge divide between two 
groups of member-states and Germany is 
unlikely to risk such a schism. 

Suffice to say, whether European unity is 
federal or confederal, it is not being brought 
about under the direct or indirect impact of 
working class self-activity - as envisaged by 
left socialists in the late 19th century and com¬ 
munists in the early 20th century. EU unity 
is proceeding fitfully through a whole series 
of tortuous, behind-the-scenes compromises 
and makeshift deals, hatched between mem¬ 
ber governments - all presided over by the 
unelected EU bureaucratic elite. Indeed there 
can be no doubt that the whole project is 
moving according to the rhythm, require¬ 
ments and restrictions imposed by capital. 
So the working class has no reason whatso¬ 
ever to endorse, applaud or join with either 
the federalist majority or the confederal mi¬ 
nority. 

Nevertheless communists seek in general 
to bring about the closest voluntary unity 
of peoples - and in the biggest state units at 


that. All the better to conduct the struggle 
of class against class and prepare the ground 
for revolutionary socialism. Hence we are far 
from indifferent about the EU constitutional 
convention and the bureaucratic-bourgeois 
project of unifying Europe. The call from left 
nationalist reformists, ‘official communists’ 
and various Trotskyites and sub-Trotsky- 
ites to get the UK out of the EU because it is 
a “bosses’ club” or it is not “socialist” is a 
blundering mix of political illiteracy and po¬ 
litical bankruptcy. One might just as well pro¬ 
pose pulling the working class out of Britain. 

Capitalism is attempting to organise Eu¬ 
rope into a bloodbank - a huge source of 
surplus value, ever ready to meet its vampir- 
ish needs. That must, and will, call forth a 
working class alternative. The working class 
has never been simply a passive victim. The 
power of capital has always been confronted 
by the power of labour. Moreover, since 
World War I capital as a system has entered 
its period of decline. To save itself fascist 
counterrevolution was employed. But, no 
matter how bmtal the iron heel, the working 
class continually gains strength. Our class 
is ascendant. After World War II capital 
could only maintain itself through a far- 
reaching historical compromise - the social 
democratic state. However, with each year 
that passes capitalism becomes ever more im- 
possible and riven with contradictions. 
Hence, where bourgeois politicians and EU 
institutions are proceeding with their various 
constitutional half-measures and palliatives, 
we require our alternative which helps to cre¬ 
ate the objective and subjective precondi¬ 
tions for the epochal transition from 
capitalism to communism. 

Social Europe 

With this in mind the CPGB argues for a so¬ 
cial Europe, within which the political power 
and economic interests of the broad masses, 
albeit still under capitalism, are qualitatively 
advanced to the point where an historical 
rupture becomes the order of the day. To 
bring forward these immediate ends the fol¬ 
lowing constitutional demands, specifically 
concerning the EU, are presented: for the 
right to organise and the right to strike; for 
top quality healthcare, housing and social 
provision on demand; for the abolition of the 
commission and the council of ministers; for 
a democratic constitutional convention, di¬ 
rectly elected on the basis of universal suf¬ 
frage; no to the rapid reaction force and all 
standing armies, yes to a popular militia; end 
the rotating presidency; no to a second cham¬ 
ber, no to the EU senate proposed by Tony 
Blair in his Warsaw speech; for a federal EU 
and a single-chamber executive and legisla¬ 
tive continental congress of the peoples of 
Europe. 

To put this programme of extreme democ¬ 
racy firmly into the realm of practice the 
CPGB works tirelessly for the closest coor¬ 
dination of all working class forces in the EU. 
‘To the extent the EU becomes a superstate, 
the working class must unify its resistance 
and organisation across Europe” (J Conrad 
Towards a Socialist Alliance party London 
2001, pl52). 

Use every relevant opportunity to pro¬ 
mote EU-wide industrial unions - eg, rail¬ 
ways, mines, engineering, civil service, print. 
Likewise aim for an authoritative and effec¬ 
tive EU Trade Union Congress. More is re¬ 
quired than defensive formations though - 
trade unions at the end of the day can only 
hope to limit the competition between wage 
slaves. The EU of capital calls for an EU 
Socialist Alliance as part of the vital process 
of establishing a single, centralised revolu¬ 
tionary party: ie, a Communist Party of the 
European Union. 

Armed with such a continental-wide com¬ 
bat organisation, the United Socialist States 
of Europe comes within the grasp of a self- 
liberating working class • 
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of the EU and the USA, Jack Conrad argues that they should actively intervene 

struggles 


America first 


Looking at the 
USA of today, 
it is clear that, 
whether the 
Republicans 
or the 
Democrats 
hold the 
presidency or 
have a 

majority in the 
congress, it is 
the plutocracy 
which wields 
real power 


T ogether, the 13 American states fought 
as one against the Hanoverian crown 
from 1775 to 1783. However, they could 
not to begin with put in place even a cus¬ 
toms union of the type that later laid the foun¬ 
dations for the timid unification of Germany. 
Nor was there a single foreign or domestic 
policy. The revolution cut the link with Brit¬ 
ain, but did not put in place any other unify¬ 
ing authority. 

The promise to nationalise state debts ac¬ 
cumulated during the revolutionary war, the 
mutual advantages offered by protection of 
nascent industries and the prospect of lu¬ 
crative trade deals with overseas powers 
were all factors that encouraged the jealous 
states to overcome their parochial concerns. 
The danger of war with France and restive 
Indian tribes were important factors too. 

The US nation arose from the flames of an 
epoch-making revolutionary war, but was 
unmistakably shaped by a combination of 
mass democratic sentiments below, and ri¬ 
val state and exploitative interests above. In 
point of fact, it was the challenge presented 
by the ‘mobocracy’ that more than anything 
else brought together the northern mer¬ 
chants and industrialists and the southern 
slavocracy in a keen realisation of the inad¬ 
equacies of a loose confederation. Having 
unleashed a revolution, the problem that 
confronted the constitution-makers in 1787 
was how to curb the masses and how to 
harness them behind one or the other of the 
exploitative systems - labour or slavery. 

Tom Paine 

The 1786 Sharp rebellion in Massachusetts 
and the seizure of the Rhode Island govern¬ 
ment by indebted small farmers “served no¬ 
tice on the ruling classes of the 
precariousness of their position in face of the 
rising popular clamour” (H Frankel, ‘How the 
constitution was written’, in G Novack 
America’s revolutionary heritage New York 
1993, pl28). 

Confronted by a population who had flint¬ 
lock muskets in their hands and Tom Paine’s 
great revolutionary manifesto Common 
sense in their heads - published in January 
1776, it advocated independence, republi¬ 
canism, egalitarian democracy and inter-co¬ 
lonial unity - the drafters of the constitution 
had to tread a careful line between the in¬ 
terests of the northern capitalists and 
southern planters on the one hand, and, on 
the other, gaining acquiescence from the 
great mass of the people whom they feared 
with a passion. 

Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that the 
ruling principle that guided the 55 delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention - all from 
the propertied classes - lay in keeping politi¬ 
cal power as far removed as possible from 
the control or influence of the urban and mral 
masses. 

It is therefore one of those historical trag¬ 
edies that the Committees of Correspond¬ 
ence, Sons and Daughters of Liberty and the 
so-called ‘Mohawks’ (led by the great revo¬ 
lutionary, Sam Adams) who, taken together, 
were the American equivalent of the English 
Levellers and the French Enrages, failed to 
transform themselves into a programmati¬ 
cally coherent national party completely 
separate the men of property. 

The constitution that emerged under the 
post-revolutionary conditions was a multi¬ 
layered compromise. A compromise be¬ 
tween rival states; a compromise between 


two contradictory social systems - the slave 
system of the southern plantation owners 
and the wage-labour system of the budding 
northern industrialists; and most fundamen¬ 
tally a compromise between the aristocratic 
and democratic principles of government. 

The US constitution, in fact, exists as a 
system of checks and balances against de¬ 
mocracy. It has an indirectly elected monarch, 
who exercises enormous executive powers. 
The president is head of state, chief admin¬ 
istrator and commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces. He appoints all secretaries of state 
(ministers) and members of the supreme 
court - who serve for life. The two houses of 
congress - the House of Representative and 
the Senate - exist to ratify presidential pro¬ 
posals. If, for one reason or another, such 
proposals are met by stubborn refusal, the 
president is entitled to veto congress and try 
again. Either way, popular initiatives and 
pressures from below can be held back and 
frustrated - by either the presidency, the con¬ 
gress or the supreme court. 

Democratic forces in America - including 
popular leaders such as Mercy Otis Warren, 
James Warren and Eldridge Garry - had little 
trouble in recognising the constitution for 
what it was - a victory for the Tories (as the 
country’s rightwing establishment were then 
called). 

They opposed not unity, but unity with¬ 
out liberty. In her Observations on the new 
constitution Mercy Otis Warren objected 
to the absence of democratic guarantees - 
no press freedom, no right of conscience, 
no right to trial by jury. In addition she lam¬ 
basted the standing army as “the nursery 
of vice and the bane of liberty”. Further¬ 
more, she criticised representatives setting 
their own salaries and called for annual elec¬ 
tions. The college of state delegates - which 
to this day elects the president - was 
branded by her as an “aristocratic junta” 
(quoted by D Feeley, ‘Mercy Otis Warren - 
mother of the American revolution’, in G 
Novack America \s revolutionary heritage 
New York 1993, pill). 

The democratic left rallied around the de¬ 
mand for a Bill of Rights - which became for 
them a condition for the adoption of the con¬ 
stitution and was finally enshrined in its first 
10 amendments. Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison took the initiative here, so 
reconciling the anti-federalist left to the con¬ 
stitution. Not that these rights were realised 
in practice. The practical fight to achive them 
devolved to each separate state. 

Two great parties arose from the fierce ar¬ 
guments around the US constitution. 
Through a complex interchange of splits and 
fusions the pro-federalist and anti-federalist 
camps coagulated into the Federal Party on 
one side and the Republican Party on the 
other. Essentially, the Federal Party - led by 
Alexander Hamilton - articulated the inter¬ 
ests of the northern merchant class and the 
up-and-coming industrial capitalists. The Re¬ 
publican Party - under Jefferson - defended 
the south and the plantation system. After a 
bitter struggle within George Washington’s 
cabinet, the Federal Party secured undis¬ 
puted hegemony. Taking over the reigns of 
government, it embarked on a bold pro¬ 
gramme of primitive capitalist accumulation. 

A national bank, common finances and a 
system of industrial protection against Brit¬ 
ish competition were put in place. Tough re¬ 
strictions were also imposed on sales of 
frontier land. Labour power had to be retained 
and kept cheap by preventing, or at least 
curbing, the metamorphosis of eastern pro¬ 
letarians into western small farmers. Fund¬ 
ing for the nationalised debts came from 
taxation - primarily on land-owners and the 
rural masses (90% of the population). 

This programme stimulated overseas trade 
and allowed self-generating capitalist accu¬ 
mulation to take off. However, it provoked 
stiff opposition from the southern slavoc¬ 


racy. Wasteful and ecologically unsustain¬ 
able plantation agriculture - tobacco, sugar 
and especially cotton - quickly exhausted the 
land. Virgin land was therefore vital for the 
continued health of the system. Yet the great 
plantation-owners found their ‘natural’ route 
to the west blocked by the Federal Party ad¬ 
ministration. 

Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and similar 
figures from amongst the slavocracy moved 
into opposition and sought to assemble the 
majority of the population behind them 
through an overlapping series of political and 
class alignments. Their main slogans con¬ 
centrated on championing state rights and 
western expansionism. The industrial bour¬ 
geoisie found support draining away. Iso¬ 
lated and desperate, it enacted the draconian 
Alien and Sedition Act in order to scapegoat 
the democratic clubs founded in the wake of 
the French Revolution. There was much vit¬ 
riolic talk of “French gold” and outside 
subversives. But the tide moved inexorably 
against the Federal Party. The slavocracy had 
the whole countryside backing its pro¬ 
gramme. Doubtless that is why in the mid 
1930s the Communist Party of the USA at¬ 
tempted to claim Jefferson as a representa¬ 
tive of “peasant democracy”. He was, of 
course, no such thing. 

Jefferson and his party captured both the 
presidency and congress in 1801. However, 
the Federal Party, in a pre-emptive move, had 
stacked the courts - especially the Supreme 
Court - with their chosen men. Jefferson’s two 
administrations were characterised by a con¬ 
stant to-and-fro struggle with the judiciary. 
Under John Marshall, a prominent Federal¬ 
ist, the Supreme Court tried to impose a judi¬ 
cial dictatorship. Marshall issued a 
courtroom decree, which declared that some 
piece of obscure legislation passed by con¬ 
gress was unconstitutional and therefore 
void. This highly controversial precedent 
was kept in reserve - they had no stomach 
for a popular explosion - till the notorious 
Dred Scott case in 1857 ... and a then revolu¬ 
tionary civil war was necessary to expunge 
that decision and its consequences. 

Treason and plot 

Federalist minds turned to out-and-out trea¬ 
son. They plotted with Britain to halt US ex¬ 
pansionism. The old colonial power stood 
to regain the west and New England. Plans 
were also discovered to hive off the newly 
acquired Louisiana Territory. Justice 
Marshall, presiding over the trial of the chief 
conspirators, ruled administration evidence 
out of order. He thus saved their necks. 

Though the Federalist Party quickly col¬ 
lapsed, never to rise again under that name, 
none of the administrations that followed 
touched the foundations of American capi¬ 
talism laid down over the years 1789 to 1800. 
Indeed Jefferson knew that the slavcoracy 
had no long-term future - he actually prohib¬ 
ited the importation of slaves in his second 
term as president. 

The slavocracy willingly cemented an his¬ 
toric compromise with the northern indus¬ 
trialists and the small family farmers - it held 
fast till the constitutional crisis that led to the 
civil war of 1861-65. America spread to the 
west through a series of mammoth pur¬ 
chases, violent land grabs and peaceful ab¬ 
sorptions of frontier states - all at the expense 
of the native Indian tribes. Each successive 
enlargement benefited the slavocracy and 
the small farmers. However, industry found 
itself more than compensated for the loss of 
eastern proletarians to the lure of the west 
by the huge surge in demand for its commodi¬ 
ties and the encouragement of mass migra¬ 
tion from Europe. 

The civil war was America’s second revo¬ 
lution. National rights and union authority 
triumphed over state rights; the north over 
the south; the system of wage labour over 
slave labour. After the war the banking and 


industrial bourgeoisie stood alone as the sole 
ruling class in the US. The slavocracy and 
the southern secession was crushed, using 
the plebeian methods favoured by the ex¬ 
treme wing of democracy. War excluded any 
middle course. Having taken up the strug¬ 
gle against the slave states, the northern 
bourgeoisie and their working class and ru¬ 
ral allies were forced to resort to increasingly 
audacious revolutionary measures. 

However, following the civil war, the north¬ 
ern bourgeoisie recoiled from any thorough¬ 
going and permanent democratic 
transformation in the south. Most Republi¬ 
can leaders - now the industrial bourgeois 
party - were unenthusiastic about freeing the 
slaves. Lincoln hesitated time and time 
against before finally announcing abolition. 

After the Confederacy had been defeated, 
they feared that the poor - especially the dou¬ 
bly oppressed blacks - would push democ¬ 
racy far beyond the limits imposed upon it 
by property. Black soldiers kept their guns 
and the freed slaves organised action com¬ 
mittees and defence squads. There was a 
series of splits in the Republican Party. What 
had been a military dictatorship over the 
south with the support of the poor and black 
masses gave way in 1876 to a squalid deal 
between the managers of the Republican 
Party and the Democratic Party. Rutherford 
B Hayes was allowed to assume the post of 
president in return for the restoration of 
white supremacy in the south. 

Looking at the USA of today, it is clear that, 
whether the Republicans or the Democrats 
hold the presidency or have a majority in the 
congress, it is the plutocracy which wields 
real power. Elections are about money and 
buying politicians from either persuasion. 
Meanwhile the gulf separating the rich from 
the poor has never been greater. Blacks re¬ 
main the poorest of the poor. For the vast 
mass of the US population democracy is 
purely formal. They have, as Karl Marx fa¬ 
mously said, “the right” every two or four 
years to “choose who will misrepresent 
them”. No wonder millions abstain and only 
a minority vote in presidential elections. 

In envisaging a third - workers’ - revolu¬ 
tion, socialists and communists in the US 
will, of course, learn from the Patriots of 1776 
and the Radicals of the Civil War. What 
these revolutions began in terms of democ¬ 
racy the third revolution must complete. The 
third revolution must indeed begin with a 
programme for the complete overhaul of the 
1787 constitution. 

In their own self-interest and as is their “in¬ 
alienable right”, the American people should 
demand abolition of the monarchical presi¬ 
dency. It is an oppressive system of govern¬ 
ment. No one should forget that George W 
Bush was elected indirectly and secured less 
popular votes than his Democratic Party op¬ 
ponent, A1 Gore. The Senate and life-long ap¬ 
pointments to the Supreme Court must also 
be abolished and “new guards” to secure 
the well-being and happiness of the people 
put in their place. All judges must be elected 
and subject to instant recall. 

A single chamber of congress elected an¬ 
nually, which has full legislative and execu¬ 
tive powers, is what is needed. Congress 
delegates, or representatives, should get their 
democratic mandate from an equal constitu¬ 
ency basis. The democratic case against the 
standing armed forces - grown to the point 
of hypertrophy since World War II - is surely 
unanswerable. A system of popular militias 
must be instiuted. 

Technically none of these demands in 
themselves go beyond the limits of capital¬ 
ism as an exploitative metabolism. However, 
they do, taken together, provide the neces¬ 
sary salient from which the battle for democ¬ 
racy can be fought and won. Then the rule 
of the majority can be realised - not merely in 
form, but in substance. That is a truth we 
communists hold to be self-evident • 
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BARCELONA SUMMIT 


Our alliance against theirs 



B arcelona was, over the weekend 
of March 15-16, the latest city to 
play host to the European Union 
travelling circus. In addition to the heads 
of state of all EU member-countries 
some 5,000 officials and 3,500 journal¬ 
ists rolled into town on the EU band¬ 
wagon. Not to mention the several 
thousand who had travelled to protest 
against the summit and its stated goal: 
to further the cause of economic liber¬ 
alisation and consolidate moves to¬ 
wards a single market. 

March 14 saw more than 50,000 trade 
unionists from across Europe take to the 
streets of Barcelona. Unions from across 
the continent took part. The composition 
of the protest was influenced by both 
geographical and political factors. Thus 
France, Spain and Portugal were, unsur¬ 
prisingly, well represented, with Italy and 
Germany less so. British trade unions 
were again notable only by their absence. 
Partially this can be explained by the fact 
that the weekend saw several important 
events for trade union and left activists 
in Britain. And undoubtedly it reflects the 
fact that the working class in most major 
European countries has yet to suffer a 
major strategic defeat, as occured in Brit¬ 
ain in 1984-85. 

While there have been many positive 
features of the European anti-capitalist 
movement, the participation of the organ¬ 
ised working class from Britain has not 
been one of them. It has not seen a sig¬ 
nificant presence from this country, ex¬ 
cept of course in the form of the 
organised left. A certain danger of Brit¬ 
ish isolationism exists; Britain is, broadly 
speaking, an Eurosceptic country. This 
is something that the British left urgently 
needs to take the lead in combating. 

Unfortunately, as recent discussions 
on the euro have revealed - with both the 
Scottish Socialist Party and Socialist 
Alliance likely to advocate a ‘no’ vote in 
a referendum on euro entry - the major¬ 
ity of the left can be characterised with 
some degree of accuracy as sharing the 
Euroscepticism of the majority. This 
stands in marked contrast to the position 
taken by left groups on the continent and 
also to enthusiastic proclamations of sup¬ 
port for some form of European Socialist 
Alliance. 

Events in Barcelona, where an alliance 
of a different kind was making the head¬ 
lines, brought into sharp relief the ur¬ 
gency of advancing this project. The 
European Council, the body meeting in 
Barcelona, brings together, alongside the 
various functionaries, flunkies and bu¬ 
reaucrats, the heads of member-states. 
As such it is supposed to provide the 
‘guiding vision’ for the EU, aiming to 
“provide the union with the necessary 
impetus for its development and define 
the general political guidelines thereof’, 


Workers take to the street 


as article 4 of the common provisions of 
the EU treaty succinctly puts it. 

European capital set itself the strate¬ 
gic goal of becoming the world’s most 
competitive economy by 2010 in Lisbon 
two years ago, a stated aim that pits it di¬ 
rectly against the United States. How¬ 
ever, to achieve that goal the ‘structural 
reform’ of the economies of member- 
states - ie, the creation of a single open 
market - is an essential step. The success¬ 
ful launch of the euro at the start of the 
year was a major step in that direction. 
However, more is required. Markets have 
to be opened up and state monopolies 
hived off. 

Not only is there the holy grail of eco¬ 
nomic supremacy to aim for, but 2004 will 
see a significant expansion of the EU, 
with the former ‘eastern bloc’ countries 
in line for ascension to full membership. 
A similar process of restructuring is con¬ 
tinuing there. All of which provides busi¬ 
ness opportunities aplenty. Antony 
Burgmans, the co-chairman of Unilever, 
could barely wait: “The need for 
progress is urgent, particularly with the 
prospect of an enlarged Europe by the 
end of 2004, with all the economic and 
institutional challenges this will bring” 
(Financial Times March 18). 

In an attempt to increase the speed of 
Europe’s progress towards Burgmans’ 
dystopian vision, Italy, Spain and Britain 
formed what we might reasonably dub 
an ‘axis of evil’ at Barcelona. Blair visited 
Rome some weeks previously and signed 
several accords committed to joint sup¬ 
port for liberalising measures at Barce¬ 


lona. That Berlusconi was able to declare 
an “absolute convergence of views” will 
not surprise readers of this paper. 

The main test for this axis was the lib¬ 
eralisation of energy markets. France es¬ 
pecially has been stubbornly resisting 
this, fearing a backlash from trade unions 
in an election year. Its main state-owned 
electricity company, Electricite de France, 
has caused some consternation by mak¬ 
ing several foreign acquisitions - while 
being immune from any takeover bid it¬ 
self and possessing a domestic mo¬ 
nopoly. An outrage, according to the 
‘principles’ of the free market. 

Eventually this issue was fudged - the 
market will be opened up for ‘commer¬ 
cial’ users - however, Barcelona was not 
a complete failure from the standpoint of 
the Berlusconi-Anzar-Blair (BAB) axis. 
Barcelona committed the EU to improve 
‘labour mobility’ by “more flexible pen¬ 
sion and healthcare arrangements” (Fi¬ 
nancial Times March 18) and to create 
more jobs “through reform of tax and 
benefit systems and reduced incentives 
for early retirement” (ibid). The commit¬ 
ment to respect “quality public services” 
obtained by the French as a sop for its 
working class electorate is obviously not 
worth the paper it is written on. 

Famously Blair’s efforts were dis¬ 
missed by John Monks, general secre¬ 
tary of the TUC, as being “bloody 
stupid”. However, they were entirely sen¬ 
sible, of course, from the point of view of 
British capital. The votes of the three 
countries combined are sufficient to 
block unwelcome change through a mi¬ 
nority veto. What is more, the balance 
of power within Europe is shifting. The 
‘red tide’ that swept Europe during the 
late 1990s, installing social-democratic 
parties in government in 13 of the 15 EU 
countries, is slowly but surely being re¬ 
versed. Particularly symptomatic of this 
decline is the predicament of Schroder’s 
Social Democrats, who may well gain 
more votes than the Christian Democrats 
at the ballot box in September, but be 
forced into a ‘grand coalition’ with them 
in any case. 

A victory for the centre-right would 
paradoxically be welcome for Blair. 
Franco-German hegemony over the Eu¬ 
ropean project is still strong enough to 
shape the direction of union, while Brit¬ 
ain’s economy is the closest thing to a 
‘preferred model’ for a European single 
market. The Christian Democrats may 
well be willing to support the ‘BAB’ axis. 

The real question for partisans of the 
working class across Europe concerns 
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the kind of alliance we need to forge in 
response to the one that intends to 
launch a frontal assault on workers’ 
rights and conditions. While Barcelona 
set the scene for a showdown between 
European capital and labour, it also 
proved conclusively that reports of the 
anti-capitalist movement’s death were 
premature, to say the least. 

March 15 provided us with an inkling 
of the way forward. Between 300,000 and 
500,000 took part in a largely peaceful 
protest, organised under the slogan of 
‘Against corporate Europe - another 
world is possible’. Reflecting the politi¬ 
cally heterogeneous nature of the move¬ 
ment, this demonstration was split into 
three sections. One was led by an um¬ 
brella organisation for over 100 groups, 
the Movement against a Capitalist Eu¬ 
rope. A second was led by nationalists of 
various stripes - self-styled European ‘na¬ 
tions without a state’ - ranging from Scots 
to Basques. And a third consisted of left 
and trade union activists. The Financial 
Times reported that the third section of 
the anti-globalisation march was actually 
unable to parade due to a “human 
logjam” - which gives us an idea of the 
vast numbers protesting (March 18). 

As is now standard procedure, Spain 
suspended the Schengen agreement 
and stopped several buses full of protest¬ 
ors at the border. And when activists 
arrived they were on the receiving end 
of the also equally mandatory police re¬ 
pression - familiar to anybody who has 
travelled with the anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment. Barcelona was transformed into a 
virtual police state and there were around 
109 arrests, according to Indymedia - 
most of which went unreported in the 
bourgeois press. However, even news¬ 
papers that are far from sympathetic to 
the movement, like The Times , 
commentated on the high level of repres¬ 
sion. It observed that the situation was 
“unpleasantly reminiscent of the bad old 
days of Franco” (March 18). 

Thus the European continent and EU 
summits have seen the largest 
mobilisations of the anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment. In terms of numbers the Barcelona 
mobilisations were as significant as 
Genoa. Not only that, but the organised 
working class is, generally speaking, 
prominently involved with the move¬ 
ment, though not as a distinct political 
entity. Struggles against the negative 
effects of European capitalist integration 
are drawing workers onto the streets - 
witness Italy, where a relatively high 
tempo of class struggle led to an excel¬ 
lent turnout of 300,000 in Genoa. 

What is in Britain and the US a rather 
diffuse ‘anti-capitalist’ movement has, in 
Europe, a much more programmatically 
coherent edge simply because of the 
presence of the organised working class 
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- with its socialist and communist tradi¬ 
tions. Irresponsible anarchist influences 
have seemingly been marginalised - par¬ 
tially as a result of the ideological back¬ 
wash from September 11, but also 
because of the working class involve¬ 
ment and its respect for, and understand¬ 
ing of, the need for discipline. This is 
something to be welcomed, though 
some on the left, like Workers Power, are 
seemingly still star-struck by the black 
bloc. 

A WP comrade, reporting on the dem¬ 
onstrations and their “surreal atmos¬ 
phere”, opines that: “It was the most 
peculiar demo I have been on, not only 
from the angle of the protestors’ tactics, 
but also the tactics of the police.” Why? 
Because “There was plenty of ammuni¬ 
tion on the Ramblas to really go to town 
smashing things up, but nothing was 
touched. All the cafes were still open, 
with their patio chairs, etc, out in the open. 
A few mbbish bins were set on fire, but 
I saw no property destruction” (Work¬ 
ers Power Global, March 16). Do we de¬ 
tect a hint of disappointment in the 
comrade’s comments? 

The formation of a European Social 
Fomm, which will hold its first meeting 
in Italy later in the year, is an important 
step forward. It is a welcome recognition 
that the European wing of the anti-capi¬ 
talist movement must organise and be¬ 
gin to cohere a viable alternative to the 
Europe of capital. However, problems 
remain. There was a sort of detente evi¬ 
dent in Barcelona - the routine of summit 
and protest seems all too familiar. While 
the mobilisations against the various 
summits are impressive, they should not 
substitute for sinking roots and provid¬ 
ing a lead to the numerous struggles 
across Europe. 

When the fomm meets, it should dis¬ 
cuss how we relate to developments 
within Europe, especially those like the 
EU’s ongoing constitutional conference 
in Bmssels. Rather than discuss abstrac¬ 
tions like ‘capitalism and war’, as the 
Socialist Workers Party is proposing, we 
need to discuss how we should integrate 
our working class response, based on 
the call for a democratic Europe in the 
interests of working people. In this way 
we would outflank the ‘BAB’ axis. How¬ 
ever, we must confront the possible dan¬ 
gers. While, so far, slogans have been 
‘pro-European’ in feel, we will have to 
fight any move towards support for na¬ 
tional particularism and protectionism. 

The Socialist Alliance delegation to 
the fomm, while arguing for a coherent, 
consistently democratic and socialist 
programme, should take the opportunity 
to move forward the project of a Euro¬ 
pean Socialist Alliance: our alliance to 
fight theirs • 
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POLITICAL FUND 


M att Wrack is to be congratu¬ 
lated for producing this well 
written and concise pamphlet. 
Available for the first time at the Socialist 
Alliance’s important March 16 confer¬ 
ence on the trade union political fund, it 
deserves to be widely read and circulated. 

In the pamphlet, you will find no wild 
calls for the unions to instantly disaffili¬ 
ate from the Labour Party - nor any arro¬ 
gant demands that this or that union 
should immediately align itself with the 
S A, or indeed any other small left organi¬ 
sation. Instead, we are presented with a 
calm and measured analysis of the cur- 


Voice for workers 


Matt Wrack Whose money is it anyway? - the case for democratising 
the trade union political funds London 2002, £1, pp!8 


rent situation facing trade unionists. The 
maim aim of comrade Wrack, a Fire Bri¬ 
gades Union militant and Socialist Party 
member, is to initiate discussion and de¬ 
bate. In the words of the comrade: “This 
pamphlet is about that debate. It argues 
that there is an alternative - that the po¬ 
litical funds of the unions, like the unions 
themselves, can and should be democ¬ 
ratised” (p3) - a viewpoint seconded by 
the Socialist Workers Party, which argues 
that, “The debate is not about disaffiliat¬ 
ing from the Labour Party, but about 
union members democratically deciding 
where their money should be spent” (So¬ 
cialist Worker March 16). 

Whose money is it anyway? supplies 
us with the general background to the 
great ‘fund’ debate. Significantly, there 
was last year’s FBU conference which 
passed a resolution calling for its politi¬ 
cal fund to be used only to back candi¬ 
dates and organisations which support 
union policies - whether they be Labour 
or anti-Labour. This was closely followed 
by a Unison conference resolution which 
called for a “review” of how its political 
fund is used. There have been similar 
discussions in the CWU, RMT, etc. 

Early this year, we had Stephen Byers’ 
now notorious speech at Labour’s Car¬ 
diff conference, in which he denounced 



‘bread and butter’ ap¬ 
proach taken by some 
trade unionists over the 
years. Surely, he says, 
“even to be effective just 
on workplace issues, union 
members will benefit if their 
unions have a perspective 
that goes beyond the 
boundaries of the office or 
factory”. Crucially, the com¬ 
rade highlights the fact that 
“workers are not just employ¬ 
ees. Working people as a whole 
share common interests and 
concerns, whether they are 
over education, the NHS, priva¬ 
tisation or civil liberties” (pi5). 
The trade unions - like the left in 
general - need high politics. 

Obviously, the old set-up can¬ 
not continue - something has to 
change. Why should trade union¬ 
ists fund those attacking them? 
Come the general election, we do 
not want to “face the ridiculous 
prospect of trade unionists spend¬ 
ing money to campaign against the 
government’s privatisation plans 
whilst at the same time handing over 


the organised movements represented 
at this conference” (my emphasis 
quoted on p5). 

That is to say, the LRC thought that 
only those organisations and individu 
als who were broadly “sympathetic’ 
to the labour movement were deserv 
ing of support (however much we 
may disagree with this or that policy 
or tactic). As comrade Wrack puts 
it, “Ignoring, for the moment, the 
view of politics as being restricted 
to parliamentary activity (and to 
men!) this statement nevertheless 
represented a move towards an in 
dependent political voice for 
working people.” He adds: “This 
idea is a world away from Tony 
Blair’s view of the Labour Party 
as the ‘party of business’. Does 
Stephen Byers qualify as some¬ 
one ‘sympathetic with the aims 
and demands of the labour 
movement’ ? Under Blair, the 
idea of Labour as a party repre¬ 
senting the working class has 
been gradually but systemati¬ 
cally dismantled” (p5). 

However, the above com¬ 
ment points to a not unimportant nuance. 


Observing that for New Labour “the of 1900, that working people needed a millions of pounds to re-elect the pri- 


need? Is politics just about elections? 
And so on. For the comrade, “such a 
debate could only be of benefit to the 
trade union movement” (pi3) - no won¬ 
der Tony Blair and many union big-wigs 
are appalled by the very idea of it ever 
happening. 

There should be no real reason for any 
confusion as to what comrade Wrack is 
saying or proposing in this short pam¬ 
phlet. Democratisation of the union po¬ 
litical fund means, after all, exactly what 
it says - that is, allowing the members to 
decide how their funds are used. If mem¬ 
bers of a particular union decide eventu¬ 
ally to continue supporting Labour - so 
be it: that is and should be their demo¬ 
cratic right. But that does not amount to 
a political blank cheque. Thus, ventures 
comrade Wrack, “If union members want 
their funds to finance Labour then that 
is what should happen, but we must 
demand that the union’s policies are 
fought for in exchange for receiving our 
money” (pi6). 

Nor is it the case, as some critics have 
alluded, that we assume that union mem¬ 
bers will automatically support the S A - 
or, for that matter, any other organisation 
which asks for union support. However, 
unlike New Labour, the SA supports 


the “vested interests” of the “wreckers”, 
who stood in the way of public sector 
“reform”. Then there was Blair’s supple¬ 
mentary speech, where he attacked the 
“unholy alliance” of those attempting to 
sabotage his ‘sensible’, ‘third way’ strat¬ 
egy: “We have always had attacks to the 
right of us and attacks to the far left of 
us” (yes, the “far left” included John 
Edmonds, if you remember). Subse¬ 
quently of course we have experienced 
an orgy of red-baiting in the media - with 
comrades like Bob Crow and Greg Tucker 
being particularly targeted and the name 
of the Socialist Alliance attached to both. 

With such a political atmosphere it is 
hardly surprising that there is a distinct 
whiff of rebellion in the ranks. For Matt 
Wrack it is “no wonder” that trade union 
members are increasingly questioning 
the use to which their political funds are 
put. This has seen debates open up in 
many unions about what the alternatives 
may be and whether the union funds can 
or should be democratised to reflect 
properly the demands and interests of 
ordinary trade unionists. 

In his pamphlet, comrade Wrack re¬ 
minds us that before 1900, “such work¬ 
ers as were allowed to vote were largely 
faced with a choice between Tory 
tweedledee and Liberal tweedledum” 
(p4). This led to the phenomenon of “Lib- 
Lab MPs” - ie, union members/officials 
who received the support of the union, 
but stood as Liberal candidates (on the 
grounds that there was no fundamental 
conflict of interests between workers and 
their employees). By 1900 there were 11 
such Lib-Lab MPs. However, Lib-Labism 
started to unravel. The late 1880s saw an 
explosion of working class stmggle and 
the ushering in of the period of “new 
unionism”. The idea of independent 
political representation for the workers 
was in the air. 

This militant sentiment found reflec¬ 
tion in the famous statement issued in 
1900 by the Labour Representation Com¬ 
mittee: “That this conference is in favour 
of working class opinion being repre¬ 
sented in the House of Commons by men 
sympathetic with the aims and demands 
of the labour movement , and whose can¬ 
didature are promoted by one or other of 


idea” of it representing pro-working class 
interests has been “gradually” “disman¬ 
tled” is not the same as categorically 
asserting that these ‘links’ have been 
destroyed - ie, that Labour is now an 
outright bourgeois party, no different in 
essence to the Tories or the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats. This of course is now the view of 
Matt Wrack’s fellow comrades in the SP, 
which maintain that “Labour’s degenera¬ 
tion into a capitalist party is now com¬ 
plete. A new mass workers’ party to 
represent the needs of ordinary people 
is needed. It follows therefore that the 
trade unions should stop funding La¬ 
bour” (The Socialist March 15). Rather, 
as comrade Wrack argues, it is the case 
that socialists want to end Labour’s mo¬ 
nopoly over the trade union political 
fund, however you define the exact po¬ 
litical composition and physiognomy of 
New Labour today (in the view of the 
CPGB it remains a bourgeois workers’ 
party, although the bourgeois pole is 
clearly very much in the ascendancy). 

Naturally, the proto-Labour Party 
could not rely on rich supporters and 
backers - it was forced to mn campaigns 
and survive on the funds provided by 
ordinary workers. The hardly pro-union 
Daily Mail assessed it in the following 
way: “These working men by the simple 
device of collecting one penny per month 
per man from their trade unions, had 
placed themselves on so firm a financial 
basis that they are able to meet the rep¬ 
resentatives of capital on even grounds 
at the polls ... their present success will 
be found to prove the beginning of a 
movement that will require much watch¬ 
ing by capitalists of all conditions” 
(quoted on pp5-6). 

For comrade Wrack the political signifi- 
cance of this new “simple device” of 
collecting funds is obvious - “ whichever 
direction Labour Party politics actually 
took, its formation had demonstrated 
that working people were capable of cre¬ 
ating their own political organisation” (p6 
- my emphasis). In other words, the fu¬ 
ture development of the party was open- 
ended and hinged on the tempo of the 
class struggle. On the other hand, the 
‘Blair project’, as comrade Wrack writes, 
“can be viewed as an attempt to reverse 


separate political organisation to repre¬ 
sent their interests. Indeed, Tony Blair has 
stated that he regrets that the split be¬ 
tween Labour and the Liberals took 
place. The Blair revolution is the process 
not of modernising the Labour Party but 
of taking it back a hundred years” (p7). 
New Labour is not quite so new after all. 

Usefully, in this section, comrade 
Wrack refers back to the Trade Union Act 
of 1913. Overturning a 1900 House of 
Lord ruling, it allowed political campaign¬ 
ing for unions so long as separate politi¬ 
cal funds were established following a 
ballot of members and provided individu¬ 
als retained the right to ‘contract out’ of 
paying into the fund. Those unions who 
wished to continue their involvement in 
politics established separate political 
funds. This is essentially the legal basis 
for the way the political funds operate to 
this day. 

Comrade Wrack reminds us that not 
all trade unions have established politi¬ 
cal funds or are affiliated to the Labour 
Party. As he says, there has always been 
a trend in trade unionism which wants to 
steer clear of ‘politics’ - keep your head 
down, be pragmatic, look sensible ... and 
perhaps the bosses and the government 
might be nice to you. Think again. This 
‘non-politicism’ has historically been a 
source of weakness, not strength. 

Comrade Wrack easily counters the 


vatisers! ... It really is like fighting with 
one hand tied behind us!” (pi0-11). 
Whose money is it anyway? wants to 
untie our hands. 

Look at the union representatives on 
the Labour NEC - who are “some of the 
most loyal Blairites going” (pi 1). Com¬ 
rade Wrack asks - what is the point of 
them? What is so desperately needed 
is rank and file control of the unions - 
an almost complete contrast to the situ¬ 
ation now, where union members “have 
little or no say in how the political funds 
are used” (pi 1). Why should union 
members pay to sponsor an MP who 
ignores union policy in every vote? In 
the correct opinion of comrade Wrack, 
the unions should draw up a set of cri¬ 
teria, based on the policies of each un¬ 
ion, in order to decide who to support. 
Candidates for election should only re¬ 
ceive support if they meet these crite¬ 
ria. MPs - left Labourites included - who 
support anti-working class policies 
“should receive no support whatso¬ 
ever” (pi 1). Who could disagree with 
this? 

Comrade Wrack is keen to emphasis 
that democratising the unions’ political 
fund would mark the “beginning” of a 
“genuine debate” among the trade un¬ 
ionists about the political way forward. 
How can privatisation be stopped? What 
sort of political organisation do workers 


union members having the right to de¬ 
cide for themselves how to spend their 
money. Organisations like the SA, Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party, Socialist Party, etc 
should have the right to argue their case 
in front of union members. Let us see in 
an open and free debate who wins the 
argument. “Anyone who has any re¬ 
spect for the intelligence of trade union 
members should be able to support such 
a process” (pi4) - as comrade Wrack so 
reasonably believes. 

Finally, the comrade reassures his 
readers that the proposals outlined in 
the pamphlet would in no way allow 
union money to go to either the Tories 
or the Liberals - which are the traditional 
parties of the employers and should 
have no claim on our funds. Ditto for the 
Green Party, the UK Independence 
Party or charities. The SWP is right to 
be optimistic and ‘upbeat’ about the 
potential lead the SA can give to the 
unions, when it declares: “Some argue 
that if the unions withdraw funds New 
Labour will become even worse. But a 
positive campaign over the political 
fund could be part of rejuvenating the 
unions, making them more effective 
campaigning organisations” (my em¬ 
phasis Socialist Worker March 16). We 
must make this happen. 

Whose money is it anyway? has made 
an excellent contribution to this vital and 
on-going debate - we look forward to 
reading all the replies and responses it 
generates. I would add that there is also 
a useful summary of the main issues de¬ 
bated in the pamphlet: 

• Fight for union policies within the La¬ 
bour Party. 

• Support only those candidates who 
meet criteria set by the union and who 
support union policies. 

• No support for any candidates who 
vote for privatisation; break Labour’s 
monopoly over our political funds. 

• Democratise the funds. 

• Use the funds to finance a political and 
industrial campaign against Labour’s 
privatisation plans and other attacks on 
the working class. 

• Build an independent working class 
political voice • 

Danny Hammill 


Democratising 
the funds 

If you would like to invite a speaker from the Socialist 
Alliance to address your trade union branch or wish to 
order copies of the pamphlet, please contact the SA 
at Socialist Alliance, 

Wickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, London El 4TR 

www.socialistalliance.net 

office@socialistalliance.net 
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CONFERENCE WORKSHOPS 


Communist 
Party books 



The Unicm 

T(Wnr*fblLi{"rtn to cwntermnHuSsn 


A PLAN FOR 

MINERS 


u ’- \ \ M 


FROM OCTOBER 
TO AUGUST 


enemy 

camp 


rigged referendum 
and 

Scotland's right to 
seif-detor mi nation 


Problems 

of Gommunifll <jiH.niHj.linm 


Jock Conrad 

li|trwlii(ti#R by Mary Ward 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 


£4.95 


One of the notable features of Saturday’s Socialist Alliance trade 
union conference lay in the organisation of a series of workshops. 
Here could be seen our weaknesses and lack of direction, but also 
our enormous potential - if we begin to organise trade union fractions 

Rail 

Vote for fraction 


G reg Tucker opened the meeting in the 
Dolphin pub - directly over the road 
from the Camden Centre. There were 
around 20 comrades there representing all 
three rail unions - RMT, Aslef and the TSS A. 
Comrade Tucker stressed the importance of 
Bob Crow’s election as RMT general secre¬ 
tary and his principled stance of presenting 
sitting Labour MPs with a list of political con¬ 
ditions - to which they must agree if they are 
to continue receiving union funding. 

After he finished there was a brief pause 
when no one seemed willing to get the ball 
rolling. Yet once it had begun the debate 
proved fascinating and could have usefully 
continued for hours. 

On the political fund there were essentially 
three positions. 

Mick Skiggs, chair of Portsmouth RMT, fa¬ 
voured a drive to ensure that members could 
exercise an individual choice - this actually 
found no support. Nor did the argument pre¬ 
sented by a lone member of the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales get much of an 
echo. The comrade insisted that there should 
be no “shifting from one Labour MP to an¬ 
other”. Labour was now a party of big busi¬ 
ness. A new party is needed. There must be 
a complete break from Labour. Support came 


from Martin Wicks only - an RMT militant 
from Swindon and formerly a leading oppo¬ 
sitionist in the Socialist Labour Party. 

The majority of comrades rejected such es¬ 
sentially apolitical formulations. Janine 
Booth, a member of the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty and the only female rail worker 
to speak, presented a convincing argument. 
There should be no individualistic with¬ 
drawal from the political fund - which is a 
collective expression of class power. Unions 
need to be active in politics. Sponsorship of 
MPs must continue - and we should still sup¬ 
port certain Labour MPs. 

Interestingly, however, most contributions 
centred on what the Socialist Alliance itself 
should do. Peter Grant of the CPGB, chair of 
Manchester Piccadilly Aslef, took the lead. 
Sectionalism in the rail industry “suits the 
bosses” and must be “overcome”, said the 
comrade. A start must be made inside the S A. 
The S A was never intended to be a mere elec¬ 
toral organisation. The SA needs to set up 
union and industrial fractions. Not to sub¬ 
stitute for, or cut across, existing broad lefts 
and rank and file groupings, but to coordi¬ 
nate an industrial arm of the Socialist Alliance. 
He therefore proposed an SA rail fraction. 

Some expressed doubts, including Mar¬ 


tin Donaghy of the RMT: “We shouldn’t mn 
ahead of ourselves”, he pleaded. Dave 
Bams, in his turn, complained of Aslef strike¬ 
breaking and how Aslef members arrogantly 
“swagger”. Aslef militants should simply join 
the RMT. But other comrades enthusiasti¬ 
cally took up comrade Grant’s theme. 

Derek Goodliffe, CPGB member and RMT 
activist, underlined the case for an S A rail frac¬ 
tion and called for close cooperation between 
comrades throughout the industry and joint 
fringe meetings at the various union confer¬ 
ences. Geoff Palmer, RMT London under¬ 
ground worker, stressed the advantages of 
fighting for the principle, ‘one industry, one 
union’. He also called for an SA fraction and 
a rank and file bulletin. He said the comrades 
should elect a fraction coordinator. 

When it came to the summing-up, comrade 
Tucker listed the various proposals that had 
been made during the course of the meeting, 
though he appeared somewhat confused 
about what exactly comrade Grant had in mind. 
The latter quickly put him right. Nevertheless 
the determination of the comrades was quite 
clear. They voted without dissent to form a 
rail fraction. Comrade Tucker volunteered to 
act as coordinator till the next meeting • 

John Bridge 


Unison Education 

Strategy Motivate rank and 

absent file workers 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95 

■ Blair’s rigged referendum and Scotland’s right to 
self-determination 

Jack Conrad’s delivers a serious critique of the attitude taken 
by the Scottish Socialist Alliance (forerunner of the SSP) to 
Blair’s sop parliament for Scotland. 

£4.95 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£ 1.00 

Buy all six books for £21.50 and save £8.25. 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
Blair’s rigged referendum □ 

A plan for miners □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£_ 

Name_ 

Add ress _____ 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


T he Unison workshop was the largest work¬ 
shop. Unfortunately, most comrades had 
difficulty hearing speakers who had to stand 
on a chair and shout - sparking jokes about 
health and safety. The workshop was opened 
by Candy Udwin (SWP), who categorised 
Unison as the most undemocratic union in the 
country. Comrade Udwin focused her open¬ 
ing on conference resolutions and branch 
discussions and suggested that we should 
have a fringe meeting. 

In what seemed to be a planned interven¬ 
tion, about five Socialist Party members 
counterposed their call for an alternative po¬ 
litical fund to the widely held view that what 
was needed was the democratisation of the 
existing funds (Unison has two already). They 
also argued for the immediate disaffiliation 
from the Labour Party. Neither proposal won 
any wider support. 

Although several comrades mentioned the 
centrality of winning over the rank and file 
(“getting to the masses”, not “cutting our¬ 
selves off’), no strategy or tactics beyond the 
branch or conference were discussed. There 
were no votes or decisions, no agreement - 
only a vague consensus. This leaves the 
question of SA organisation up in the air. 

I came away more convinced than ever that 
the decision to split into separate union work¬ 
shops - without first discussing general prin¬ 
ciples and forms of organisation and stmggle 
for the whole of the SA - was a mistake. In 
Unison at least we were left with no perspec¬ 
tives and no strategy beyond selling a pam¬ 
phlet and getting resolutions passed at union 
conferences • 

Alan Stevens 



T he second largest workshop (after Uni¬ 
son) was of education workers, with well 
over 100 comrades. Overwhelmingly these 
were made up of members of the National 
Union of Teachers and Natfhe, the lecturers’ 
union. No doubt this reflects on the social 
composition of the SWP membership, who 
made up the majority of those present. 

The convenor of this workshop was Kate 
Lord of Workers Power. Comrade Lord made 
many good points about New Labour’s false 
claims on education, the evils of privatisa¬ 
tion and selection, the “scandalous situation 
with faith schools” and the potential for a 
fightback. But, with less than an hour for 
anything practical to be achieved, some com¬ 
rades began to show signs of impatience, 


calling on her to “wind up” 20 minutes into 
her introduction. 

Of course some contributors to the discus¬ 
sion followed in her footsteps, reporting on 
what we all know - for example, on the NUT 
strike in London or other local struggles - but 
an SWP comrade from south London made 
the practical suggestion that we should “work 
through the Socialist Alliance to motivate the 
rank and file”. Kirstie Paton (WP) went fur¬ 
ther, pointing out the need for a “rank and file 
network” to enable us to keep in contact with 
one another. She suggested that a meeting of 
regional SA representatives of the NUT 
should be convened. 

At this point it was decided that the minor¬ 
ity of Natfhe comrades should separate off to 
discuss their own union’s affairs for the re¬ 
maining time. Names and email addresses 
were exchanged on a sheet of paper hurriedly 
passed around the 40 comrades in attendance. 
Clearly this was not the most efficient way of 
doing things. Surely details of union affilia¬ 
tion could have been collated centrally from 
delegates’ credentials? But, of course, if there 
was no intention of forming union fractions, 
or even networks, what was the point? 

Howard Miles of the SWP, chair of the un¬ 
ion’s further education sector in Yorkshire, 
agreed to act as coordinator for Natfhe SA 
members. Comrade Miles urged those who 
were not already members to join Natfhe Rank 
and Pile, while his SWP comrade, Roger 
Smith, who is currently contesting the adult 
education seat on the union executive, is to 
set up an e-list for Socialist Alliance 
lecturers • 

Peter Manson 
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PCSU 

Not too 
formal 


T he PCSU workshop was attended by over 30 comrades, 
who engaged in four main areas of discussion. 

Not surprisingly, the political fund itself was at the centre of 
our considerations. 

It was noted that several branches had submitted motions 
to the conference in May. There was a discussion around how 
best to win support in any subsequent ballot amongst the mem¬ 
bership. It was generally agreed that different arguments would 
apply depending on the particular circumstances members find 
themselves in, some, for example, were facing privatisation and 
others were not. It was also agreed that the positive argument 
for what the money should be spent on was important as well 
as the need to democratise the process. 

Chris Ford (Benefits Agency branch secretary, Central and 
West London) gave a report on the latest developments in 
the safety dispute in the Department of Work and Pensions. 
Chris reported on the proposed terms now being put by the 
employer, and that the Benefits Agency and Employment Serv¬ 
ice executives were both recommending acceptance. 

The terms were not regarded as being the major victory that 
Left Unity members of the executives were claiming. At the 
same time it was not a bloody defeat, which had been a possi¬ 
bility. Some members of the SWP argued the offer should be 
rejected, whilst others - including one SWP member - asked 
what choice we had in the circumstances where escalation of 
the action was not possible. Those arguing for rejection put 
up no proposals on how to carry the fight on. 

Everybody was encouraged to campaign for the left slate 
in the forthcoming elections to the executive and for the DWP 
On the NEC slate there are both Socialist Caucus and SWP 
members standing, while on the DWP slate Socialist Caucus 
members are contesting. 

The question of our future organisation proved to be the 
most contentious. There was resistance from some SWP mem¬ 
bers to setting up anything “too formal”, such as a Socialist 
Alliance fraction. Nevertheless, by a majority vote it was agreed 
that Lee Rock (CPGB) and Charlie McDonald (AWL) would 
convene a further meeting of PCSU Socialist 
Alliance members. It was 
agreed that for national 
conference a PCSU So- 
cialist Alliance leaflet 
|[r would be issued and 

4 ^ that a fringe meeting 

| m would be organised 

around the issue of the 
political fund. Charlie 
,■ and Lee were asked to 
7 organise these. It was 
also agreed that a network 
of PCSU Socialist Alliance 
members would be 
established • 

Tony Bond 


n 4/ 


-< 


Lee Rock; 
argued for 
fractions 


Join the Welsh Socialist Alliance 


Please send me information on joining the WSA 


Address 


Town/city. 
Phone_ 


Postcode 


TGWU 

Socialist caucus 


A round 30 comrades attended the 
Transport and General Workers Un¬ 
ion workshop - about three percent 
of those who came to the conference. A start 
was made towards establishing a Socialist 
Alliance-centred caucus (even if it does not 
yet call itself a ‘fraction’) in the TGWU, with 
convenors for each region being chosen, on 
top of a decision to participate in the lobby 
of the Labour Party conference in Septem¬ 
ber. 

There was discussion about a name for the 
new grouping, with ‘T&G SA supporters’ 
being rejected because there were comrades 
present from Scotland, and comrades from 
Wales are also welcome to work with us. ‘So¬ 
cialist T&G’ was proposed as an alternative. 

But there was some uncertainty about 
how openly the Socialist Alliance can organ¬ 
ise in the TGWU. Factional activity is 
grounds for expulsion according to union 
rules, and some suggested that comrades 
ought not to use their real names or be open 
about their Socialist Alliance membership. 
Many activists, however, rejected such se¬ 
crecy, saying they have nothing to hide. Be¬ 
ing open with the rank and file about your 
views will win you support and strengthen 
your fight against any disciplinary moves by 
the rightwing bureaucracy. 

Some comrades expressed doubt about 
the possibility of successfully winning a 
motion on democratising the political fund 



Bill Morris; Blair’s favourite 


at the next biennial delegate conference. The 
national executive committee of the union is 
split between left and right, but the left is 
reformist and weak, divided and mostly sup¬ 
ports the Labour Party. 

Several comrades expressed reservations 


about working with some individuals sup¬ 
posedly on the left of the leadership, al¬ 
though after discussion it was decided to 
cooperate with the various broad lefts. 

While TGWU general secretary Bill Mor¬ 
ris was applauded for his stand on asylum- 
seekers, he was described as one of Tony 
Blair’s favourite trade unionists in other re¬ 
spects. He personally intervened to prevent 
the region one banner being taken to the 
Stop the War demonstration in November, 
which was attended by large numbers of the 
union’s members. 

The right wing of the leadership is worse; 
it wants to drop even reformist politics and 
transform the TGWU into an apolitical busi¬ 
ness union. The right would be pleased to 
see the union break the link with Labour. An¬ 
other reason why some comrades expressed 
caution: ‘I don’t want my money going to 
Labour, but I don’t want to withdraw from 
politics’ was the general attitude. 

Other comrades were more optimistic 
about winning a motion on the political fund. 
The rank and file is angry with officers who 
do not represent their best interests, and by 
the next biennial delegate conference, in 
nearly two years time, a majority might be 
won to support a motion for democratisa- 
tion, especially if other unions have already 
taken the lead. Once the dam bursts, any¬ 
thing could happen • 

Mary Godwin 


Amicus 

First steps on a long march 


A couple of dozen delegates met for a pre¬ 
liminary exploration of what was possi¬ 
ble in terms of socialist organisation in the 
Amicus union. 

Due the fact than Amicus itself is newly 
formed, although massive and strategically 
placed, the meeting necessarily did not get 
much beyond the stage of introductions, with 
socialists active in the MSF section for the first 
time engaging with leftwing elements in the 
AEEU section of the merged conglomeration. 
In this regard, the fact that a mailing list was 
put together of attendees for future coordi¬ 
nation and meetings is itself a start. 

It was noted that the formation of Amicus 
was furthered as part of the strategy to create 
a solid rightwing, pro-Blair block to counter 
the newly emergent trade union-based left in 
the rail unions, civil servants, etc. Therefore, 


the fact that ‘Sir’ Ken Jackson, the superan¬ 
nuated rightwing leader of the dominant 
AEEU section of Amicus, has been forced to 
stand for election, has some importance. 

The meeting was addressed by Derek Simp¬ 
son, the AEEU left’s candidate against Jack- 
son, who - from what he said and an 
examination of his website - appears to have 
politics broadly compatible with the rightist 
end of the spectrum of the old Labour left. His 
statement on the Amicus Unity Gazette web¬ 
site, which is broadly supportive of comrade 
Simpson’s campaign, calls for transparency 
and democracy in the union and a firmer de¬ 
fence of trade union principles against the 
Blairites (www.amicusunitygazette.com). 
However, his call for the union to continue to 
back Labour puts him somewhat at odds with, 
and to the right of, the thrust of the confer¬ 


ence itself. 

Nevertheless, the consensus of the meet¬ 
ing was that, such reservations side, Jack¬ 
son’s campaign is a key element of Blairite 
strategy, and therefore his defeat, which may 
just be possible, would be a real blow to the 
government. Therefore, the AEEU section 
activists would support brother Simpson’s 
campaign (SA comrades in the MSF section, 
not having a vote in this election, would en¬ 
deavour to render what assistance they could 
- encouraging AEEU contacts to back the anti- 
Blairite candidate, etc). 

All in all, an encouraging initial attendance, 
but also small beginnings, as befitting a 
merged union with a reactionary, unscrupu¬ 
lous bureaucracy in which the left has a very 
long way to go • 

Ian Donovan 


Towards a Socialist Alliance party 


Welsh Socialist Alliance/Cynghrair Sosialaidd 
Cymru, PO Box369, Cardiff CF243WW 


Some comrades in the Socialist Alliance say we should 
settle for a loose conglomeration of leftwing groups and 
local campaigns. Others want a 'relatively durable’ 
united front. For these comrades the word 'party’, when 
it comes to the Socialist Alliance, is an anathema. It is 
as if they were anarchists. 

Of course such comrades already have their own 
'party’. Jack Conrad argues, however, that there is no 
party. They are groups or, worse, sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Such organisations might have had some justification 
as long as they kept alive the embers of the revolution¬ 
ary tradition. No longer. The Socialist Alliance must be¬ 
come a party and seek to arm itself with the most 
advanced theory. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. We 
have a common elected leadership, common election 
candidates and common finances. The Socialist Alliance 


is also officially registered as a party. What matters is 
not the name, but creating a genuine party ethos. Draw¬ 
ing on an extensive study of history and containing a 
thorough analysis of the submissions to the Socialist 
Alliance’s pivotal December 1 conference, this booklet 
presents the ways and means of arriving at that end. 

The second edition of Towards a Socialist Alliance 
party contains extensive new material and has been 
updated throughout. 


Available from the CPGB address 

i 

wu / 

£7.00 

3 (Includes p&p) 
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DEBATE 


‘Proletarian’ pedantry 
and self-contradiction 


The unity of nations can only come about voluntarily, 
argues Ian Donovan 


J ohn Pearson once again takes up 
his pen in defence of a political per¬ 
spective that is merely an echo of the 
‘new left’ politics of Tony Cliff and his 
followers on the Arab-Israeli question 
(Weekly Worker March 7). 

Comrade Pearson denies with indigna¬ 
tion any political softness on the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party; he complains that his 
original arguments (published in the 
Weekly Worker in January, as the war in 
Afghanistan appeared to be coming to a 
close) were “misunderstood” - allegedly 
in part because of the editing of his origi¬ 
nal letter. Yet his clarifications, and at¬ 
tempts to develop his views further, 
demonstrate not some kind of ‘revolu¬ 
tionary’ critique of the politics of the 
CPGB mainstream, but again simply a 
genuflection before key elements of 
SWP politics. 

John quotes his own original unedited 
letter, criticising the SWP for its inability 
to forge an alliance with “the Worker 
Communist Parties of Iran and Iraq, the 
Labour Party Pakistan, and the Revolu¬ 
tionary Association of Women of Af¬ 
ghanistan”, in order to demonstrate that 
he is in no way soft on the SWP. But this 
only underlines again his own contradic¬ 
tions and confusion. 

Strong points 

He is at pains to emphasise that all he is 
trying to do is to identify the SWP’s 
“strong points” in order to combat their 
politics more effectively. Unfortunately, 
what he identifies are the very elements 
of their politics that so outrage the most 
revolutionary and progressive elements 
in the muslim world and make any such 
alliance difficult. They are not “strong 
points” at all: they are key elements of 
the SWP’s world view. The fact that he 
sees them as such is a key index of his 
political softness on this new left concoc¬ 
tion. 

A classic example is John’s refusal to 
use the word ‘condemn’ about the mur¬ 
der of thousands of American workers 
(and, no doubt, a few bosses) on Sep¬ 
tember 11. Unfortunately for his some¬ 
what discordant critique of the SWP for 
their inability to ally with the LPP, Rawa 
et al, this was a key point of difference 
between these very organisations and 
the SWP and others with a similar bent. 
All these groups were scathing about 
leftists who were so soft on political islam 
as to fail to condemn this bloody crime. 
And rightly so! 

John, meanwhile, goes so far as to en¬ 
gage in self-congratulation for his rejec¬ 
tion of our elementary slogan, ‘Solidarity 
with all victims of terror in the US and 
around the world’, which is only a con¬ 
tinuation of his earlier verbal statement 
at a CPGB aggregate that he “felt noth¬ 
ing” at the carnage in New York on Sep¬ 
tember 11. He deludes himself that this is 
a result of his greater ‘proletarian’ con¬ 
sciousness. I myself suspect he, and the 
SWP, would have had a rather different 
attitude if September 11 had happened 
in Manchester, and thousands of ordi¬ 
nary British people had been killed in 
such a way. 

Of course, this kind of attitude is not 
‘proletarian’ consciousness at all, but 
thinly veiled hostility to all Americans; 
the belief that, at bottom, they are all re¬ 
actionaries whom we should shed few 
tears for. I prefer the genuine proletarian 
internationalism of the LPP, WCPI and 
others, who had no hesitation in express¬ 


ing their solidarity with the many ordi¬ 
nary people who died on September 11, 
even as they sought to mobilise against 
the resulting imperialist war. Not for the 
first time, John ties himself up in a pro¬ 
grammatic and logical tangle. One argu¬ 
ment blatantly contradicts another. 

He then blunders on, equating those 
who condemn this act, which he admits 
was carried out by “reactionaries”, with 
those who bow before the bourgeoisie 
in condemning the actions of forces that 
have very different programmes and 
aims - those which do have some pro¬ 
gressive content. Such as the armed 
actions of the IRA during the period of 
the ‘troubles’ in Ireland, etc. Apparently, 
then, for John, there should be no dif¬ 
ference in our attitude to the actions of 
forces that have some overlap with our 
democratic and socialist aims, and forces 
that have thoroughly anti- democratic 
and anti- socialist aims. To ever use the 
same language as the bourgeoisie re¬ 
garding the actions of forces of the lat¬ 
ter type is to adopt the language of 
‘bourgeois consensus’. 

This is self-evidently nonsense - it is 
not a “proletarian discourse” at all, as 
John laughably claims, but just a prod¬ 
uct of liberal guilt. Class independence 
dictates that we take positions on the 
basis of the class interests of the prole¬ 
tariat, irrespective of what the opinion of 
the bourgeoisie may be. We do not have 
a mle of thumb of putting a minus wher¬ 
ever the bourgeoisie puts a plus, or vice 
versa. To do so, in fact, makes you a nega¬ 
tive echo of the bourgeoisie, not an in¬ 
dependent proletarian force at all. 

National rights 

John also thinks that the SWP’s new 
left, semi-Stalinist position on the Arab/ 
Israeli question is one of its strengths. 
Sorry, but no, it is a crippling weakness. 
For the SWP, Israel is not a class-di¬ 
vided society that can be exploded from 
within by the struggle of its proletariat 
against its bourgeoisie. Rather, it is a 
monolithically reactionary enclave that 
can only be subjugated from without. 
That is the meaning of its slogan, ‘For a 
democratic and secular Palestine’, which 
happens to deny the existence of a na¬ 
tion called Israel, and denies that this 
entity has any national rights whatso¬ 
ever. Comrade Pearson apologies for the 
SWP in denying that this slogan has 
anything to do with Arab nationalism, 
that it is in any way synonymous with 
an Arab national state. The only evi¬ 
dence I have, says John, that such a 
state would be an Arab national state, 
is the use of the name ‘Palestine’ to 
describe it. 

This is absurd. As a symbol of nation¬ 
alism, the ‘name’ of a piece of territory 
is usually as fundamental as the flag, or 
the language spoken and written, in in¬ 
dicating which national grouping is 
dominant in a given state. John himself 
gives the example of ‘Zimbabwe’ ver¬ 
sus ‘Rhodesia’, and somewhat eccen¬ 
trically ‘Azania’ versus ‘South Africa’ 
(in that case falsely, since ‘Azania’ was 
an attempt by some schematists to cre¬ 
ate a national identity that did not exist 


in the form they imagined). John states, 
truly enough in the case of the over¬ 
whelmingly black territory of Zimba¬ 
bwe, that this name corresponded to the 
consciousness of the oppressed. For 
us, of course, this is a matter of simple 
democracy - the overwhelming major¬ 
ity of the population of this historically 
constituted entity were for ‘Zimbabwe’, 
hence Zimbabwe it had to be. 

But John is not a consistent democrat. 
Far from it. For John, what matters is not 
the ‘mle of the majority’, but rather the 
wishes of the ‘oppressed’, as he discerns 
them. In Zimbabwe, of course, the op¬ 
pressed were the overwhelming major¬ 
ity. In the territory of what constitutes 
modem-day Israel/Palestine, unfortu¬ 
nately (taking into account the Palestin¬ 
ian diaspora who should have the right 
to resettlement, full citizenship rights and 
massive compensation as part of a demo¬ 
cratic solution to this national conflict), 
the populations are of comparable 
weight. 

But for John, this does not matter - the 
wishes of Israelis as a nation count for 
no more than those of the small minority 
of white overlords in ‘Rhodesia’. Since 
the Israelis are currently the oppressor 
nation, they have no rights, and certainly 
no right to live in a national state called 
‘Israel’. It is the views of the ‘oppressed’ 
that must prevail, irrespective of the 
views of the oppressor people, and irre¬ 
spective of how many of them there are. 

Thus John does not deign to enter 
into any debate on whether Israel is a 
nation or not, because that is to him an 
irrelevant issue. Indeed, he engages in 
the most ridiculous finger-wagging at 
my original article for allegedly failing to 
reply to his shallowly rhetorical ques¬ 
tion as to why “jews [he means Israeli 
jews] and Arabs” cannot “live in the 
same country as equals”. Perhaps he 
should address the same question to 
Serbs and Croats, who, though divided 
by religious denomination, are histori¬ 
cally, ethnically and linguistically much 
closer to each other than Israelis and 
Palestinians, yet have proved thus far, 
even under at times far more favourable 
conditions, incapable of merging into 
one single nation-state. The reason for 
this, in both situations, is because the 
two peoples concerned are separate, 
historically evolved nations, and the 
unity of nations can only come about 
voluntarily. To deny this is simply an 
absurd attempt to do violence to real¬ 
ity, and has reactionary implications in 
practice. 

Uneasy about the consequences of 
this, he back-peddles somewhat, stating 
that the name ‘Palestine’ for his imagined 
“democratic, secular” entity is provi¬ 
sional, open to negotiation. Neverthe¬ 
less, for him, any recognition that 
oppressor nations have any national 
rights whatsoever is a “particularist 
project” and therefore not “proletarian”. 
Therefore, his denials that his projected 
“democratic, secular Palestine” would be 
anything other than the Palestinian Arab 
state its name indicates simply do not 
make sense - if by some metaphysical 
contortion this entity were to find some 


novel way of respecting Israeli national 
rights, it would be guilty of violating 
John’s “proletarian” principle that denies 
them. 

John’s claims that his views are “uni- 
versalist” and “proletarian” - as op¬ 
posed to the “particularist” views of 
those who defend the rights of all na¬ 
tions and peoples to exist as a matter of 
principle - are either naive, or, for some¬ 
one with his length of experience on the 
left, historically short-sighted. John dis¬ 
approvingly claims that the CPGB main¬ 
stream, and myself, have changed some 
long-standing position in abandoning 
the Arab nationalist mantra of a ‘demo¬ 
cratic, secular Palestine’. The founding 
nucleus of the Leninist grouping may 
well have upheld this position in the 
past: for myself, I have never held it, 
being from a political background that, 
despite its own considerable flaws and 
problems, always upheld the national 
rights of all peoples in the Middle East. 

Arab chauvinism 

The view upheld by Cliff that simply 
writes off the Israeli proletariat as inher¬ 
ently reactionary and irremediably chau¬ 
vinist is merely a variant of the politics of 
the 1960s new left, dominated by vari¬ 
ants of Stalinist/Maoist and third-world- 
ist ideology that often extended this view 
to the working class of all the advanced 
capitalist countries. Of course, in the 
1960s, the forerunner of the SWP, under 
Cliff’s leadership, opposed this non¬ 
sense vis-a-vis the British or American 
working class. But it appears, thanks 
perhaps to Cliff’s own, somewhat partial 
and distorted, experience as a revolution¬ 
ary in the Middle East prior to the foun¬ 
dation of Israel, to have adopted a similar 
view of the jewish ‘settler’ proletariat in 
Israel itself. 

There is a logic to this writing off of 
the Israeli proletariat. It is vicarious Arab 
chauvinism, including in wars. These 
issues were posed point blank in the 
1967 and 1973 wars, when the armies of 
the surrounding Arab states - Syria, 
Egypt and Jordan - engaged in major 
wars against Israel. It is one thing, and 
obligatory, to defend the oppressed Pal¬ 
estinians against Israeli terror, but I hope 
John would agree that it is quite another 
to call on the workers of Egypt, Jordan 
or Syria to go off and fight ‘Zionism’ for 
the benefit of their corrupt, dictatorial 
and, in the case of Jordan, monarchical 
mlers. But this is the logic of the kind of 
softness on Arab nationalism that ani¬ 
mates those who deny any national 
rights to the Israelis. 

Here we saw much of the ‘Trotskyist’ 
left - Healy, Cliff and Mandel - along with 
the block-headed student vanguardists/ 
third worldists who tended to regard the 
western working class as being the likely 
agency of fascism, constitute part of a 
broad ‘left’ movement in support of the 
Arab despotisms and monarchies at war. 
A class-collaborationist ‘anti-imperialist’ 
front whose most prominent spokes- 
people were, unsurprisingly, Brezhnev 
and Gromyko - this logic, which regards 
the working class in key strategic loca¬ 
tions as irremediably reactionary, and 


looks to the classless notion of (as John 
puts it) “all oppressed human beings” 
instead, dovetails perfectly with Stalin¬ 
ist notions of the ‘progressive’ bourgeoi¬ 
sie of the ‘oppressed’ countries. 
Unsurprisingly it led to disaster for the 
oppressed - a few years after the new left 
were supporting the Arab reactionary 
regimes against Israel, these very same 
regimes were massacring the Palestin¬ 
ians. 

From King Hussein’s ‘Black Septem¬ 
ber’ butchery of thousands of Palestin¬ 
ians in Jordan in 1970, to the 1976 
massacre of thousands of civilians at the 
Tel Zataar Palestinian refugee camp in 
Lebanon by Maronite militias acting 
under the protection of the Syrian army, 
when the prospect of any real independ¬ 
ent struggle of the Palestinians against 
their oppression has come about, these 
regimes’ hands have scarcely been 
cleaner than those of Ariel Sharon. But 
the strategy of building an Arab state 
on the ruins of Israel, denying any na¬ 
tional rights to the Israeli nation, can 
only conceivably be implemented by a 
strategy of war and conquest against 
Israel by the neighbouring reactionary 
Arab states. 

That is the real meaning of the Cliffite/ 
Healyite/Stalinist (in reality bourgeois 
Arab nationalist) strategy of a ‘demo¬ 
cratic secular Palestine’. It is the road to 
suicide for the oppressed. Ultimately the 
only road to liberation and real justice for 
the Palestinians lies in a revolutionary 
alliance with a radicalised, revolutionised 
Israeli proletariat, which necessitates a 
democratic resolution of the complex 
national question that has concretely 
arisen in the Middle East over the past 
century. 

Unfortunately, in the few perfunctory 
attempts he makes to justify his positions 
with any actual concrete analysis, John 
merely shows he is confused about the 
actual empirical circumstances in the 
Middle East. For instance, he writes that 
“to separate out the jews and Arabs (and 
where does that leave the poor Christ¬ 
ians?) and to somehow assign to them 
territories in which they are to be respec¬ 
tively hegemonic is a shabby and pa¬ 
thetic backward-looking exercise”. 

John is obviously confused as to what 
is a religion, and what is a nation or eth¬ 
nic group. Israel, as a nation, is defined 
largely by the cultural-religious origins 
of its dominant groups. This is not en¬ 
tirely unknown in the history of nations 
- such European nations as Britain, Hol¬ 
land, Serbia and Croatia, for instance, 
were defined largely by the religions of 
their founding populations, as against 
adjacent populations of similar language 
and ethnicity that embraced a different 
religion. 

However, Hamas notwithstanding, be¬ 
ing Palestinian is not defined by muslim 
religion, as shown by the fact that the Pal¬ 
estinian president, Yasser Arafat, is a 
Christian Palestinian Arab himself. What 
is clear is that the relationship between 
the religious beliefs of antagonistic popu¬ 
lations and formation of nations is a com¬ 
plex one and cannot be reduced to some 
simple, lazy formula based on either the 
inherently religious or inherently secu¬ 
lar nature of a given nation. 

Particularly in addressing complex na¬ 
tional questions like that of the Middle 
East, concrete detailed study, not knee- 
jerk leftist prejudice and ignorance, is a 
matter of life and death • 
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ISRAEI/PALESTINE 


What we 
fidit for 


Refusenik testimony 

Asaf Oron, a sergeant major in the Giv’ati Brigade, is one of the original 53 Israeli 
soldiers who signed the ‘Fighters’ letter’, declaring their refusal to serve in the 
occupied territories. This is an edited version of his statement to an often hostile 
Israeli public, which was translated by Ami Kronfeld of Jewish Peace News 


O n February 5 1985,1 boarded the 
rickety old bus going to the Mili¬ 
tary Absorption Station and be¬ 
came a soldier. 

Exactly 17 years later, I find myself in 
a head to head confrontation with the 
army, while the public at large is jeering 
and mocking me from the sidelines. 
Rightwingers see me as a traitor who is 
dodging the holy war that is just around 
the comer. The political centre wags a 
finger at me self-righteously and lec¬ 
tures me about undermining democracy 
and politicising the army. 

And the left? The pro-establishment, 
‘moderate’ left that only yesterday was 
courting my vote now turns its back on 
me as well. Almost no one asks the main 
question: why would a regular guy get 
up one morning in the middle of life, 
work, the kids and decide he’s not play¬ 
ing the game any more? 

And how come he is not alone but 
there are now almost 200 regular, mn of 
the mill guys like him who’ve done the 
same thing? [by mid-February the 
number exceeded 500 - ed]. 

Our parents’ generation lets out a 
sigh: we’ve embarrassed them yet 
again. But isn’t it all your fault? What 
did you raise us on? Universal ethics 
and universal justice, on the one hand: 
peace, liberty and equality for all. And 
on the other hand: “The Arabs want to 
throw us into the sea. They are all crafty 
and primitive. You can’t tmst them.” 

On the one hand, the songs of John 
Lennon, Pete Seeger, Bob Dylan, Bob 
Marley, Pink Floyd. Songs of peace and 
love, against militarism and war. On the 
other hand, songs about a sweetheart 
riding the tank after sunset across the 
fields: “The tank is yours and you are 
ours” [allusions to popular Israeli songs 
- trans]. I was raised on two value sys¬ 
tems: one was the ethical code and the 
other the tribal code, and I naively be¬ 
lieved that the two could coexist. 

This is the way I was when I was 
drafted. Not enthusiastic, but as if em¬ 
barking on a sacred mission of courage 
and sacrifice for the benefit of society. 
But when, instead of a sacred mission, 
a 19-year-old finds himself performing 
the sacrilege of violating human be¬ 
ings’ dignity and freedom, he doesn’t 
dare ask - even himself - if it’s OK or not. 
He simply acts like everyone else and 
tries to blend in. 

Where else can you go out on patrol 
- that is, walk the streets like a king, har¬ 
ass and humiliate pedestrians to your 
heart’s content, and get into mischief 
with your buddies - and at the same time 
feel like a big hero defending your coun¬ 
try? The Gaza exploits became heroic 
tales, a source of pride for Giv’ati - then 
a relatively new brigade suffering from 
low self-esteem. 

For a long time, I could not relate to 
the whole ‘heroism’ thing. But when, as 
a sergeant, I found myself in charge, 
something cracked inside me. Without 
thinking, I turned into the perfect occu¬ 


pation enforcer. I settled accounts with 
‘upstarts’ who didn’t show enough re¬ 
spect. I tore up the personal documents 
of men my father’s age. I hit, harassed, 
served as a bad example - all in the city 
of Kalkilia, barely three miles from 
grandma and grandpa’s home-sweet- 
home. No, I was no ‘aberration’. I was 
exactly the norm. 

Having completed my compulsory 
service, I was discharged, and then the 
first intifada began (how many more 
await us?) Ofer, a comrade in arms who 
remained in the service, has become a 
hero: the hero of the second Giv’ati trial. 
He commanded a company that 
dragged a detained Palestinian demon¬ 
strator into a dark orange grove and 
beat him to death. 

As the verdict stated, Ofer was found 
to have been the leader in charge of the 
whole business. He spent two months 
in jail and was demoted -1 think that was 
the most severe sentence given an Is¬ 
raeli soldier through the entire first 
intifada, in which about a thousand 
Palestinians were killed. Ofer’s battalion 
commander testified that there was an 
order from the higher echelons to use 
beatings as a legitimate method of pun¬ 
ishment, thereby implicating himself. 

On the other hand, Efi Itam, the bri¬ 
gade commander, who had been seen 
beating Arabs on numerous occasions, 
denied that he ever gave such an order 
and consequently was never indicted. 
Today he lectures us on moral conduct 
on his way to a new life in politics. (In 
the current intifada, incidentally, the 
vast majority of incidents involving 
Palestinian deaths are not even investi¬ 
gated. No one even bothers.) 

And in the meantime, I was becom¬ 
ing more of a civilian. A copy of The 
yellow wind [a book on life in the occu¬ 
pied territories by the Israeli writer, 
David Grossman - trans] which had just 
come out, crossed my path. I read it, and 
suddenly it hit me. I finally understood 
what I had done over there. 

What I had been over there. I began 
to see that they had cheated me: they 
raised me to believe there was someone 
up there taking care of things. Someone 
who knows stuff that is beyond me, the 
little guy. And that even if sometimes 
politicians let us down, the ‘military ech¬ 
elon’ is always on guard, day and night, 
keeping us safe, each and every one of 
their decisions the result of sacred ne¬ 
cessity. 

Yes, they cheated us, the soldiers of 
the intifadas, exactly as they had 
cheated the generation that was beaten 
to a pulp in the War of Attrition and in 
the Yom Kippur War, exactly as they had 
cheated the generation that sank deep 
into the Lebanese mud during the Leba¬ 
non invasions. And our parents’ gen¬ 
eration continues to be silent. 

I found myself volunteering in a small, 
smoke-filled office in east Jerusalem, 
digging up files about deaths, brutality, 
bureaucratic viciousness or simply daily 




You can get more information about the refuseniks’ cam¬ 
paign from their website: 
http://www.seruv.org.il/defaultEng.asp 


harassments. I felt I was atoning, to 
some extent, for my actions during my 
days with the Giv’ati brigade. But it also 
felt as if I was trying to empty the ocean 
out with a teaspoon. 

Out of the blue, I was called up for the 
very first time for reserve duty in the oc¬ 
cupied territories. Hysterically, I con¬ 
tacted my company commander. He 
calmed me down: we would be staying 
at an outpost overlooking the Jordan 
river. No contact with the local popula¬ 
tion was expected. This was in the days 
preceding the Gulf War and a large 
number of Palestinian refugees were 
fleeing from Kuwait into the occupied 
territories (from the frying pan into the 
fire). The reserve soldiers - mostly 
rightwingers - cringed when they saw 
the female conscripts stationed in the 
terminal happily ripping open down- 
comforters and babies’ coats to make 
sure they didn’t contain explosives. I 
too cringed when I heard their stories, 
but I was also hopeful: reserve soldiers 
are human after all, whatever their po¬ 
litical views. 

Such hopes were dashed three years 
later, when I spent three weeks with a 
celebrated reconnaissance company in 
the confiscated ruins of a villa on the 
outskirts of the Abasans. This is where 
it became clear to me that the same hu¬ 
mane reserve soldier could also be an 
ugly, wretched macho undergoing a 
total regression back to his days as a 
young conscript. 

Already on the bus ride to the Gaza 
strip, the soldiers were competing with 
each other over whose ‘heroic’ tales of 
murderous beatings during the intifada 
were better (in case you missed this 
point, the beatings were literally murder¬ 
ous: beating to death). Going on patrol 
duty with these guys once was all that 
I could take. I went up to the placement 
officer and requested to be given guard 
duty only. Placement officers like peo¬ 
ple like me: most soldiers can’t tolerate 
staying inside the base longer than a 
couple of hours. 

Thus began the nausea and shame 
routine, a routine that lasted three tours 
of reserve duty in the occupied territo¬ 
ries: 1993, 1995 and 1997. For several 
weeks at a time I would turn into a hid¬ 
den ‘prisoner of conscience’, guarding 
an outpost or a godforsaken transmit¬ 
ter on top of some mountain, a recluse. 

I was ashamed to tell most of my friends 
why I chose to serve this way. I didn’t 
have the energy to hear them get on my 
case for being such a ‘wishy washy’ 
softy. 

I was also ashamed of myself: This 
was the easy way out. In short, I was 
ashamed all over. I did ‘save my own 
soul’. I was not directly engaged in 
wrongdoing - only made it possible for 
others to do so while I kept guard. Why 
didn’t I refuse outright? I don’t know. It 
was partly the pressure to conform, 
partly the political process that gave us 
a glimmer of hope that the whole occu¬ 
pation business would be over soon. 
More than anything, it was my curios¬ 
ity to see actually what was going on 
over there. 

And precisely because I knew so 
well, first hand, from years of experience 
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what was going on over there, what re¬ 
ality was like over there, I had no trou¬ 
ble seeing, through the fog of war and 
the curtain of lies, what has been taking 
place over there since the very first days 
of the second intifada. 

For years, the army had been feeding 
on lines like ‘We were too nice in the first 
intifada’, and ‘If we had only killed a hun¬ 
dred in the very first days, everything 
would have been different.’ Now the 
army was given licence to do things its 
way. I knew full well that [former prime 
minister] Ehud Barak was giving the 
army a free hand, and that [current chief 
of staff] Shaul Mofaz was taking full ad¬ 
vantage of this to maximise the blood¬ 
shed. 

By then, I had two little boys, and I 
knew from experience that no one - not 
a single person in the entire world - will 
ever make sure that my sons won’t have 
to serve in the occupied territories when 
they reach 18. No one, that is, except me. 
And no one but me will have to look 
them in the eye when they’re all grown 
up and tell them where dad was when 
all that happened. It was clear to me: this 
time I was not going. 

Initially, this was a quiet decision, still 
a little shy, something like ‘I am just a bit 
weird, can’t go and can’t talk about it 
too much either.’ But, as time went by, 
as the level of insanity, hatred, and in¬ 
citement kept rising, as the generals were 
turning the Israeli Defence Forces into 
a terror organisation, the decision was 
turning into an outcry: ‘If you can’t see 
that this is one big crime leading us to 
the brink of annihilation, then some¬ 
thing is terribly wrong with you!’ 

And then I discovered that I was not 
alone. Like discovering life on another 
planet. We (as well as some other groups 
who are even more despised and har¬ 
assed) are putting our bodies on the 
line, in the attempt to prevent the next 
war. The most unnecessary, most idiotic, 
cmel and immoral war in the history of 
Israel. 

We are the Chinese young man stand¬ 
ing in front of the tank. And you? If you 
are nowhere to be seen, you are prob¬ 
ably inside the tank, advising the 
driver • 


• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal struggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is tme. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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Zimbabwe 
trade unions 
call general 
strike 


Workers move on 

to the offensive 


F ollowing Robert Mugabe’s stolen 
election victory, Zimbabwe’s work¬ 
ing class have moved into action. 
After days of dithering, the Zimbabwe 
Congress of Trade Unions finally called 
for a three-day stayaway - or general 
strike - from Wednesday March 20 to 
Friday March 22 in protest against the 
state’s attack on the trade unions. It 
listed the following as reasons for the 
action: the failure to uphold trade union 
freedoms; attempts by the state to un¬ 
dermine the ZCTU (Mugabe had threat¬ 
ened to set up a tame, compliant, 
alternative body); harassment, beatings 
and displacement of workers in the im¬ 
mediate aftermath of the presidential 
elections. It also complained that the 
general ‘lawlessness’ and ‘anarchy’ 
afflicting the country would lead to com¬ 
panies and corporations pulling out of 
Zimbabwe and hence to job losses. 

Clearly the ZCTU was doing its best 
to contain workers’ anger at Mugabe’s 
election fraud within a ‘trade union’ tem¬ 
plate. It had come under massive pres¬ 
sure from ordinary workers, militant 
trade union affiliates and the Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Organisation. Its call was 
half-hearted and not properly organ¬ 
ised or publicised. Indeed, a substan¬ 
tial number of workers were unaware 
that a general strike had been called and 
only found out about it for the first time 
when they reported for work on the 
morning of March 20. 

Nevertheless, it was enough to strike 
terror into the hearts of the Zanu-PF bu¬ 
reaucracy. On March 19 the ZCTU sec¬ 
retary general, Wellington Chibhebhe, 
and two other top officials, were arrested 
under Mugabe’s draconian Public Order 
and Security Act (Posa). 

The ISO has issued a statement on re¬ 
cent events. In it comrade Rosa Zulu, 
national treasurer, says: “We welcome 
this move by the ZCTU, but say three 
days of stayaway are not enough. What 
we need now is an indefinite general 
strike ... The scenario that we previously 
spoke of - whereby Mugabe wins and is 
faced with a popular backlash reaction - 
is beginning to unfold before our eyes.” 

He added: “Our offices resembled the 
offices of the ZCTU today. We have 
been all out distributing our leaflet call¬ 
ing on workers to go on strike for the 
next three days, but also warning work¬ 
ers that the struggle could become 
longer. Our phones did not stop ring¬ 
ing, as workers called for the latest de¬ 
tails and to confirm the next three days 
of action.” 

The ISO has called on workers not to 
recognise the Mugabe government - 
even official figures showed that the 
presidential candidate of the opposition 
Movement for Democratic Change, 
Morgan Tsvangirai, won an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority in urban centres, especially 


Harare. Mugabe is hated by workers, 
who reject the possibility of another six 
years of Zanu-PF dictatorship. 

The ISO has also highlighted the need 
for a new, democratic constitution. It calls 
for the removal of the latest repressive 
security laws, including Posa; the imme¬ 
diate release of trade union leaders and 
dropping of all charges: the introduction 
of a Labour Relations Bill with clauses 
that favour and protect workers; and the 
total scrapping of recently imposed col¬ 
lege and university fees. 

We can expect Mugabe to react using 
a combination of tactics - including the 
possibility of incorporating the Tsvan¬ 
girai opposition in a government of ‘na¬ 
tional unity’. The rightwing MDC 
leadership has publicly claimed to be 
against any such idea, but it is mmoured 
to have already discussed the possibil¬ 
ity of negotiations with the Mugabe re¬ 
gime. The plan is to form a transitional 
coalition government pending fresh elec¬ 
tions in six months time. 

According to the ISO, “The crisis in 
Zimbabwe is too deep for any govern¬ 
ment of national ‘unity’ to survive, let 
alone ride out. The mass of ordinary 
workers are totally opposed to having 
anything to do with Mugabe and Zanu- 
PF.” 

But there is no doubt that this ‘solu¬ 
tion’ is likely to be favoured by imperi¬ 
alism. On March 19, Zimbabwe was 
suspended from the Commonwealth for 
12 months. The decision to do so was 
taken - after much dithering and indeci¬ 
sion - by the troika of John Howard 
(Australian prime minister), Thabo 
Mbeki (South African president) and 
president Olusegun Obasanjo of Ni¬ 
geria. But any arrangement that ends the 
immediate crisis and reduces the threat 
of destabilisation spilling over the bor¬ 
der into South Africa will be seized 
upon. 

But Mugabe has no intention of giv¬ 
ing up power. Any government of ‘na¬ 
tional unity’ would be used to shore up 
his own rule. And it would be wielded 
against the working class, which would 
be sure to face the same neoliberal attacks 
suffered under Mugabe for over a dec¬ 
ade and championed even more vigor¬ 
ously by the advisors to Tsvangirai, the 
former militant secretary general of the 
ZCTU. 

Alongside such moves, Mugabe is 
likely to respond to continued strikes and 
demonstrations with intensified repres¬ 
sion. In these circumstances there is a 
crying need for workers to organise their 
own units of self-defence - not only to 
protect themselves against the attacks 
from state forces and Zanu-PF thugs, but 
to back up their own, democratic solu¬ 
tion, based on their own, working class 
power • 

Eddie Ford 



Robert Mugabe: ready to step up repression 


The ISO urgently needs cash, and the Socialist Alliance has agreed to help raise funds - already over 
£200 has been forwarded. Send donations to: First Direct Bank, 40 Wakefield Road, Leeds LS98 1FO. 
Account name: John Page; sort code: 40-47-78; account number: 1118 5489. 

Email details of deposits to isozim@hotmail.com 
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